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THAT HIDEOUS MAN. 








BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


CHAPTER I. : well enough to marry happily; otherwise he 
“You know it is your father’s wish, Luly.” {does not even desire our union. I do not love 
“Only a wish, auntie, not a command, and I N him, and I cannot flatter myself with the idea 
think it is cruel for you to try to force me to; that he even admires me, so we had best part 
marry that hideous man!” $ as good friends, but no more.” 
“He has been very ill, dear, and of course—$ At that instant the subject of the conversa- 
he—that is——” $tion entered the room. A few commonplace 
“You can’t make an Adonis of him, auntie; {remarks passed between him and Mrs. Ray- 
so don’t try. And if you could, he would not $ $mond, and then she pleaded some household 
be much improved in my estimation. Such an$ § engagement and left the room. The lovers, per 
uncouth mortal never crossed my path! If I$ contract, sat in silence for some moments, and 
speak to him, he colors to the hue of a boiled § 38 greater contrast can scarcely be imagined 
lobster, and fidgets his hands and feet as if he } than the two presented. 
was afraid I wanted to run away with them; : Luly Hazleton was a blonde of the most ex- 
and his ‘yes ma’am’ and ‘no ma'am’ are as 3 quisite type. Of medium size, her form was 
broad and constrained as if I were his grand- ; 3 graceful and symmetrical, and her fair curls 
mother.” 3 and large blue eyes suited the Grecian profile 
“And yet your uncle says he is very accom- } and fair, delicately-tinted complexion. An ex- 
plished.” 3 pression of animation and high intellect saved 
“Oh, auntie!’ * her face from insipidity; and as she bent now 
“Quite true, my dear. You must take into} over her sewing, the rich color mantling her 
consideration his disadvantages. His mother, 3 cheeks proved her embarrassment. She was 
one of the loveliest women whom I ever knew, S but seventeen, and not at her ease with the 
died when Lionel was but five years old; and } lover whom she intended to discard. 
his father, inconsolable, shut himself up in that 2 And Lionel Carleton, raising his dark eyes 
out-of-the-way country place of his and never $ from the floor, saw in the large mirror this per- 
Went into society again. Lionel’s education has $ fect form and face, and his own figure. He was 
been his whole care, and, a profound scholar 3 $ very tall, and his height was exaggerated by 
himself, he has probably spared no pains to $ the attenuation of long illness. The large fea- 
make his son his equal. Still the entirely re- g tures, which would have been manly and hand- 
cluse life was calculated to make the boy shy } some in health, were actually monstrous in the 
and nervous, and the long, severe illness which $ g ; thin, sallow face; and his dark eyes looked 
followed his father’s death accounts for his } ’ hollow and unnatural with the black rims which 
pallid face.” ; suffering had penciled round them. They were 
“I hope his trip to France will restore his g weak, too, and the pink tinge of the lids, and 
health,” said Luly, rather coldly. 3a certain straining look did not improve their 
“And you?” $ Sieisth: A close-fitting black skull-cap, which 
“TI cannot go with him,” cried the young girl, ; concealed the loss of hair sacrificed in his ill- 
passionately. ‘+My father’s will only requests ; ness, added to the grotesque and gaunt appear- 
us to look upon each other as the children of 3 : ance of the young man. He smiled sadly, as he © 
such life-long friends as he and Mr. Carleton ; studied the group in the mirror; and then with ~~ 
should do. He hopes we may love each other } the nervous tremor of his voice, and fluttering 
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THAT HIDEOUS MAN. 
of the fingers which betokened his bashfulness, : hope of his whole heart was mirrored in his 
he said, in a low tone, ; 3 large dark eyes. 
88 Hazleton, I have come to you, at your $ «Be it so,”’ she said, gently. ‘I will answer 
request, to tell you that I leave to-mor- $ $ your letters, and in a year we shall meet again, 
row, to‘ask you if I may take with me the‘hope ; Only,” she said, earnestly, “if my heart re- 
that the engagement which your father made $ mains untouched, os must acquit me of any 
with mine will be fulfilled when I return?” 3 charge of coquetry.” 
He tried to speak calmly; yet, had Louisa ; He raised her Snot to his lips. 
studied his face, she could have read in every 3 “Believe me,” he said, ‘‘no thought that is 
line the longing hope, the deep love which made $ not born of love and respect ean ever cross my 
his voice tremble and blanched his sallow cheek. 3 3 mind regarding you,” 
“I regret,” she said, quietly, yet not raising $ * alone. 
her eyes, ‘‘that we were so strangely bound to ; 
each other before we were old enough to know 3 CHAPTER II. 
what the contract imposed. You feel yourself : ‘AnD pray, uncle William, who is this irre- 
obliged——” sistible Adonis? I quite long to meet him.” 
“You mistake,” he said, eagerly; ‘‘there was ‘Your desire will be granted then, for [ haye 
no obligation on either side. I—I % invited him to pass some weeks at Milton, and 
She had raised her eyes to his face question- $ he has accepted my invitation. He will be here 
ingly, and, while he colored deeply, he stam- ; to-day or to-morrow. Take care of your heart, 
mered and let his voice die away in silence. or poor Lionel will soon have cause to be jeal- 
Something in the look he gave her, in the} ous.” 
attitude he took, told the woman’s heart his; ‘‘Mr. Carleton has no right to be jealous,” 
love. This lonely boy in his orphanhood sud- 3 8#id Louisa Hazleton, quickly; ‘nor is my heart 
denly brought, for the first time, into familiar $88 susceptible as you insinuate. By-the-way, 
intercourse with a beautiful girl, loved her with {it is now eighteen months since Lionel went 
the passionate ardor of first love, intensified by ; #broad; and it is several weeks since he has 
his previous life. Touched with a feeling of } written. Can he be coming home?” 
pity, Luly arose and came to his side, ‘Not at all unlikely. He writes well, Luly!” 
“We are both very young, Mr. Carleton, and: ‘‘Well! He writes the most charming letters 
it is better that we should be free for some ; I ever read. No published account of a Euro- 
years at least. I will speak frankly. I do not; pean trip that I have ever read compares with 
love you!” The ghastly whiteness of his face $ ; his letters for interest, wit, or grace. His fami- 
almost frightened her, but she was acting as $ liarity with the modern languages gives him an 
noble, true part, and she continued, “I will not $ S insight into the manners of each country; while 
trifle with you; and when you have met others ; his ready pen, his keen observation, and alter- 
with more. power to win your love than I pos- nations of gravity and wit, make his letters per- 
sess, you will thank me for it. Let us part as $ fect models rahe 5. YA mare tah amtamantte: 
good friends, and, believe me, you will carry 3 and graceful address.” 
my most earnest wishes for your speedy re-$ ‘‘ Well done, Lou!” cried her uncle, laughing. 
covery and happiness.” She blushed a little, and then said, 
“‘Stay—one moment,” he gasped, catching: ‘‘If he was not such a fright!” 
her hand; ‘‘you love no one else?” ‘*Well, you can’t make that charge against 
“Noone! I have jnet left school; I scarcely § the guest I expect to-morrow. He is one of the 
know what love means,” she said, blushing. j handsomest men I ever have seen. I am not 
“Then,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘will you let the 3 very expert at portrait painting, Lou, but I can 
engagement stand as it is for one year? I shall 3 give you some idea of him. He is tall, with 
then return, and, trust me, if you still feel as} broad shoulders, full chest, and an erect, manly 
you do now, no word of mine shall again urge; carriage. A symmetrical Hercules. His fea- 
you to alter your decision. We are, as you say, } tures are regular, and he has the most expres- 
young, and two weeks is but a short time to; sive dark eyes. His hair is very dark, almost 
make a decision which affects a whole life time. $ black, and curls in thick, strong little curls all 
Let me write to you, as a friend only if you 3 over his head, and his mouth and teeth are 
"desire it, and perhaps in a year——” faultless. His smile is the most winning I ever 
He raised his eyes again with a pleading, $ saw.” 
almost childlike look, which moved her deeply. ‘Mr. Murray, sir,”’ said a servant, entering 
His loye conquered his shy manner, and the} the drawing-room. 
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«Ah! Show him in, James. He hoped to} ; true, and he loved her, he should be no despair- 
get here to- day, but was afraid he would be de- } ing swain. She sighed sometimes when Lionel’s 
tained until to-morrow,” he added, turning to $ letters came under her notice; but one tho 
Mrs. Raymond. of his face and manner brought the contract 

“We are glad to welcome him at any time,” $ Mr. Murray, and she was glad, the year being 
said that lady, smiling, and rising at the same : over without his return, to feel that she was free. 
moment to meet the stranger as he entered. 3 They were in the library one morning, Mr. 

Louisa acknowledged that her uncle had not} Murray reading aloud, while Louisa and her 
overdrawn the portrait, as she raised her eyes } aunt were sewing, when Mr. Raymond came in. 
to return his graceful, courteous greeting. ; “Luly, I have a letter here which I want 

“Well might uncle William warn me to guard } copied, and I am very busy. Will you do it for 
my heart!” she said to herself, as the afternoon ; me?” 
wore on. ‘‘I never saw such fascinating man-} ‘‘If I can be useful,” said Mr. Murray, “pray 
ners.” command me.” 

“Now, Luly, some music,” said her uncle, as ‘‘Thank you, my dear fellow. Louey, get Mr. 
they returned to the drawing-room after tea. Murray some paper.” 

“But, uncle——” She lingered a moment near him, as he com- 

“Oh! Mr. Murray is a musician himself; so ¢ : menced his task, and, as he wrote, she followed 
open the piano!” S the motion of his hand as if fascinated. Her 

“Permit me,” said the gentleman, taking } ‘ uncle and aunt both left the room; still he wrote 
Louisa’s place at the heavy lid of the grand : ; and she watched him. The letter was a short 
piano. $ one, and, as he wrote the last word, he pushed 

“And now that it is open,” she said, gayly, $ away the paper, and for the first time looked up. 
“Jet me hear you prove my uncle’s asser-$ ‘‘Miss Hazleton! I thought you went out 

: with Mr. Raymond. You—I 

“Willingly! This is just the light for the’ She was looking at him earnestly, and he 
dreamy German music which I prefer above all colored, hesitated, and finally stopped speaking. 
others. Have you ever heard this, Miss Hazle- After a moment of silence, he raised his eyes 
ton?” and he began to play a waltz which ex- 3 again with a mute, imploring expression. 
actly answered his description. 3 “TI thought the handwriting was familiar,” 

Louisa listened to it with crimson cheeks, for ¢ she said; ‘‘and now your eyes betray you. Yet 
the air was one which she herself had often ¢ é you are much altered, Lionel!” 
played for Lionel, and which he had always{ ‘‘Only inasmuch as I have regained my health 
asked for, when the choice of the music lay $ and become more accustomed to society. Believe 
with him. me, Louisa, my heart is unchanged, true always 

Mr. Murray had not been many days at Mil-:to you. You have discovered me. Your uncle 
ton, when Louisa perceived that the young gen- $ and aunt knew who was their guest before he 
tleman was making love to her. There was not } landed, and gave their consent to his trying to 
the slightest doubt about it. Every hour was’ win his wife, unprejudiced by her old indiffer- 
filled with the thousand attentions which a lover} ence or dislike. Louey, you know, yéu have ° 
offers to the fair lady whose heart he hopes to} long known, my love. Can you now give me, 
win; and the delicacy of his manner, his grace, what you once refused, a word of hope?” 


and courtesy, and the mixture of devoted ~~ There, reader, you and I will leave, only re- 


spect with manly protection, made every hour $ entering with Mrs. Raymond, an hour later, to 
in his presence delightful; and Louisa whis- $ find Louey, all smiles and blushes, the promised 
pered to herself, that, if her conjectures were ; wife ‘of THAT HIDEOUS MAN! 
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A SONNET. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 





TE snows were gone, and Spring had come again, ; They dropped and perished on the breast of May! 
The ground was covered with a freshening sod; Perished! for they were born alone to die, 

May flowers bloomed along the sunny glen, And dying to replace the blight with bloom, 
And there the sparrow hymned her prayers to God. As souls we love grow radiant in the sky 

Then came the blossoms, redolent and bright, When their pale clay glides softly to the tomb; 
Clustering their delicate pledges on the spray, Like one who, when the blossoms on the turf decayed, 

Till leaf by leaf, through day and tranquil night, Closed her sweet being for a life in joy arrayed! 





4 ONE SHEAF FROM STEPHEN WEST’S HARVEST. 


BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT, 


I. 


‘You mention Stephen West,” so wrote Char- 


Grace Worpen, aged twenty, pretty and win- 3 lotte Haskins, ‘little thinking, I suppose, that 


ning as every Grace should be, went, the sum- 
mer after her school life ended, to spend a couple 
of months with a childless uncle and aunt, who 
lived in a little village by the sea-side. 
door to Mr. Worden was the home of an old col- 


ton West. Mrs. West and Mrs. Worden were as 


$ the name or its owner is known to me. 


I wish 
you had spoken more explicitly, for I do not 


; half like your being thrown into his society. | 
Next } know how it will be. Aunt Worden and sister 
West will put their heads together and decide 


that you and Stephen were made for each other. 
They will praise him to you and you to him in 


lege friend, Hamilton, or more frequently Mil- 


inseparable as their liege lords, so little was; the endeavor to make each believe the other as 
done in one family without the knowledge and | near perfection as mortals usually come. Don’t 
consent of the other. A brother of Mr. West, ; you believe them, Gracie. Stephen West is a 
some twenty years his junior, was visiting in 3 vain, selfish man; heartless, I was on the point 
Uptonleigh when Grace arrived. He was a well-; of calling him, but he is not quite that. At 
formed, well-looking man of twenty-eight or ; best, however, his love for any other is but the 
thirty, agreeable enough in conversation and ; reflection of his self-love. To gratify that, he 
manners, but in no respect overpowering. would sacrifice the most devoted affection. Do 

Stephen West had heard Grace Worden’s ; 3 you doubt it? Let me tell you a thing or two 
praises rung in his ears until he was tired of 2 ; conoerning him. You have heard me mentiona 
the name; nevertheless, immediately upon her $ : very dear friend, Margaret Lake that. was, Mrs. 
appearance, he commenced a series of the most } Wayne that is now. Five years ago she was a 
assiduous attentions. Grace rather liked him. ® young girl, beautiful, intellectual, and blest, so 
At first he neither repelled nor attracted her a conceived, above the ordinary lot of women, 
very decidedly, but every day gained him some- ? for she was betrothed to Stephen West. She 
thing of her regard. In the face of a devotion : was taken ill with erysipelas, which brought 
so delicate yet earnest, any other result would : her to death’s door, and when at last she re- 
have been unnatural. S covered, the disease had somewhat disfigured 

They were together every day. In the morn- 3 her face. It marred without destroying her 
ing riding or walking, in the evening reading, $ < beauty. What did Stephen West? He broke 
or perhaps with books thrown aside they talked, 3 his engagement with her, and in less thanja 
finding in conversation a keener, and to Grace, } month was deep in a flirtation with a little, 
at least, a more dangerous pleasure. black-eyed coquette, no more to be compared 

Mrs. Worden and Mrs. West looked on com- ; to Margaret Lake than a rush-light to the 
placently. Grace and Stephen were favorites; moon. Sinee then he ean count his flirtations 
with both ladies, and a union between them a; by the score. There is no excuse for him. His 
consummation most devoutly to be wished. trifling is not even thoughtless. He is delibe- 

So a couple of weeks went by, and uncon- } rately a flirt.” 
seiously Grace was beginning to dream of; As I have intimated, this letter cost Grace a 
Stephen West. She had learned to watch for 3 } headache and low.spirits for a day or two; but 
his coming; his absence was marked by a sense 3 ’ by the third she was ready for ride in the 
of loneliness; his words were remembered and ; morning with Mr. West, and in the evening she 
dwelt upon with strange pleasure. It-was no- } walked with him upon the beach, after which 
thing very serious as yet; how soon it would be ; they read Tennyson; rather he read—Mr. West 
was another question. was a fine reader—and she listened. 

One morning her uncle Worden brought ner § Nevertheless, from this time Stephen West 
a letter. No one thought of associating with it : : dated a change in Miss Worden’s manner. No 
the headache, which confined her to her room 3 one else saw it; he could not explain in what 
all day, nor her unusually quiet demeanor for } it consisted, could not grapple with it. When 
a day or two subsequent, yet both might have > he sought to do so, he found nothing, yet the 
been traced directly to its influence. i change was there. The knowledge piqued him, 
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and he redoubled his assiduities. Without ; the man say in answer to her ridicule? Yet it 
success, however. She repelled his efforts at : S made him only the more determined that she 
love making with a calm self-possession, which : ‘should believe him. “EF wish it were all # 
left him in doubt how far he was understood. jest!” he said, mournfully; ‘‘you can go away 
Stephen West was perplexed. He remained : and forget all the hours which have been 80 
away from Mr. Worden’s three whole days, and : pleasant to me, while I ” . 
each morning Grace saw him ride past, accom- «Go on,” interrupted Grace, ‘‘you improve.” 
panied by a young lady whom she had met ; Stephen West was thoroughly exasperated. 
several times in the village. When he came { “IT had not expected this ridicule from you, 
back Grace received him as impassively as; ‘Miss Worden. Has all our intercourse gained 
ever. Evidently it was nothing to her whether $ me none of your regard?” 
he went or stayed. ; ‘‘Why should it? We both wanted pleasure, 
One warm evening in August they strolled ; Sand tried to find it. If we sought it for awhile 
out on the beach, walking idly along, laughing, $ ; together, it was for self’s sake, and what more 
jesting, tossing pebbles into the water, and } can you ask?” 
turning once and again to watch the sunset ‘‘Much more. I want you to think of me 
douds. Purple and gold faded at last from}as a friend—to have faith in me,” he an- 
the western sky, and Grace’s spirits, which had ; swered, warmed into earnestness by her indif- 
been at their highest, seemed suddenly to ebb $ : ference. 
away. She was to leave in the morning. “T shall when you eae that the tide at its 
“The sunshine has all gone,” Stephen West 3 highest will not ebb.” 
said, breaking a full five minutes’ silence, “* Heartless!” 
“and,” dropping his voice to a low key, almost} Grace turned upon him with flashing eyes. 
* whisper, “‘I feel to-night that the sunshine ; “It is well for me if I am heartless,” she re- 
is leaving my heart, too. I cannot tell you ; torted. ‘“‘Two months of such intimate com- 
what these past two months have been to me. } panionship as these have been would prove dan- 
I did not dream, when I came in May, that the gerous unless the parties met on equal terms. 
summer would bring me such happiness as I; Mr. West,” she continued, ‘“‘you have been 
have found in your society. Grace,” he added, ? making love to me ever since I came here, not 
“let me feel that you will think with pleasure because you care the snap of your finger for 
of the hours we have passed together—that you ; me, but as other idlers hunt and fish—for sport. 
will not quite forget me. Look up, Grace, and : Few girls would not have been deceived by your 
let me see it in your face.” ; attentions. God’s mercy, not my discernment, 
Miss Worden’s hat had effectually shaded her $ 2 sav ed me. Do you think such trifling is nothing? 
countenance from his gaze; but she lifted her : : Never mind, the day will come when you will 
eyes now brimful of merriment. Something in ‘rue it.” She had spoken vehemently, her face 
Stephen West’s glance, deliberately sentimental 3 ; > showing how deeply she felt. ‘*Come,” she 
that it was, overcame her self-control, and a3 added, by a powerful effort resuming her usual 
burst of laughter, clear and ringing, broke on § manner, ‘I must go in; the dew is falling.” 
hisastonished ears. Mr. West looked injured. ; They walked the few steps in silence. At the 
“I don’t see anything very amusing,” he said, ; gate Grace stopped. ‘I shall not ask you to 
rather sullenly, when Grace’s merriment had $ come in,” she said, “for I am in no mood to 
partially subsided. ; make the time pleasant for you. I spoke plainly 
“Don’t you?” she asked, mockingly, and ; just now, and you will like me none the better 
laughed again until, if I must confess it, S for it; but if what I said was severe, it was the 
Stephen West was provoked enough to have § truth, and you brought it on yourself. Nota 
given her a sound shaking. $ word, ” seeing him about to speak, ‘denials will 
“Pray excuse me,” she said, when she found $ be useless, and excuses additional insults.” 
her breath. You would make an excellent 3 Stephen West went home ina maze. Young 
actor; but, after all, the sentimental is not your : ladies were not accustomed to talk to him in 
style; and, besides, I was quite unprepared for 3 the style Grace Worden had used. He had ex- 
that affecting valedictory. Now forgive me, perienced a new sensation, and if it was not 
Won't you? and tell me what I should reply. S altogether pleasurable, he had only himself to 
Had you given me notice what was coming, 13 thank. His wounded vanity, however, was not 
could have written something neat and appro- ; : sufficient to blind him to the memory, that Grace 
priate hy way of answer.” $ Worden had never looked so pretty as when 
Stephen West bit his lip angrily. What could ‘ giving him that spirited lecture, and had she 
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but known it she had never so nearly touched ; left the tea-table, being called away in haste on 
his heart. 3 some professional business. 

Il. «Who was it?” 

Two years later. ‘*Mr. West.” 

*“‘Ashby Station! Change cars for the East,” “Are you acquainted with Mr. West?” 
shouted the conductor of an express train about «Preciselythe tone in which he asked me this 
the middle of a pleasant June afternoon. ‘What, } afternoon, ‘Mrs. Wilson a friend of yours?’ Of 
sir?” bending his ear to an old gentleman who} course I know him. Better than you do, I'll 
had attracted his attention. ‘Yes, you leave } warrant.” 
the train here for North Hanna. It is nine; That night, in Grace’s room, Mrs. Wilson and 
miles across the country; but you will find a} she had a long and confidential talk, much after 
stage in waiting at the other side of the de- ‘the fashion of their school-days. 

t.” 3 **You will invite him then?” Grace asked, as 

Just at that moment the train came to a full} Mrs. Wilson rose to go. 
stop, and the old gentleman rising went out of; ‘Certainly. Won't George open his eyes 
the car, followed by a lady closely veiled. They } when he hears it all?” 
found the stage waiting as the conductor bad The next morning, Mr. West called to see if 
said, and, after assisting the lady to a seat in} Miss Worden was sufficiently recovered from 
it, and attending to vapious articles of luggage, ; the fatigue of her journey to ride with him; but 
all evidently appropriated to feminine belong-} Grace pleaded pre-engagement as an excuse for 
ings, the old gentleman bade her a hurried good- } not accepting his invitation. As some compen- 
by, and went back to his place on the cars. sation for his disappointment, however, Mrs, 

The stage had but one other occupant, a gen- § Wilson asked him to spend the ensuing evening 
tleman, who watched these proceedings rather; there. He did so, and every succeeding one 
critically, and looked at the close veil as if he } found him in the doctor’s parlor. Grace's visit 
desired to extend his observations. The lady ; was limited to a week. From North Hanna she 
saw nothing of this. Her eyes were fixed upon : was going to Harleyford. She had a friend 
the empty space beyond the depot, and when the } there, Miss Haskins, as she mentioned casually 
train came in sight, she bent forward drawing } in conversation with Mr. West. 
her veil aside. Some one waved a handkerchief; An uneasy flush suffused his face. Had she 
from a window; she answered the salutation, } ever been in Harleyford? If so, did she know 
and then leaning back, lifted her eyes for the ’ the Lakes? He did not dare to ask, he had not 
first time to the face opposite. : the courage to make any remarks about her 

A slight start, a mutual exclamation of sur- journey, though he was aching to know with 
prise followed. $ whom she was acquainted, and whether she had 

“Mr. West!” : ‘heard of him there. Her frankness saved him 

‘Miss Worden!” N S all trouble, 

“So you are going to North Hanna?” she ; ‘‘Were you ever in Harleyford, Mr. West?” 
asked, after they had shaken hands cordially. 3 ° she asked, in a tone of grave inquiry, and then 

He smiled. ‘I live there.” $ went on without waiting forareply. ‘“lItiss 

*“‘Do you? Then perhaps you know my friend very pleasant place, and the society far better 
Mrs. Wilson?” ; than you generally find in towns of its size. I 

“Mrs. Wilson a friend of yours?” he asked, } spent several months there the winter after I 
in evident astonishment. : was in Uptonleigh, and I shall never forget 

«Indeed, yes. A very old friend, I assure } them. I have been happier ever since for having 
you, but we have not met often of late. I have $ known the joy they brought me.’ 
not seeh her since ” Some consciousness | For some reason her steel and conversa- 
prevented the conclusion of her remark. Since} tion recurred to Harleyford very frequeutly. 
what? Mr. West lazily wondered. 3} They were out in the yard one evening, Mrs. 

The silence was becoming rather embarrass- { Wilson, Stephen West, and Grace. The latter 
ing. Grace broke it by introducing an all- ab- 3 $ was standing by a bush covered with dark crim- 
sorbing subject—the war. They could talk well } son, velvet-petaled roses. 
enough so long as the conversation was not on ; “T always think of Mrs. Wayne when I se 
personal topics; and talk they did until about these, Mary,” she said, speaking to Mrs. Wil- 
sunset the stage entered North Hanna. sson. “You remember how often Charlotte used 

‘I met an old acquaintance to-day, Mary,” to mention her; but she was only Margaret Lake 
Grace said to Mrs. Wilson, after the doctor had} then.» Such a lovely woman as she is, and Mr. 
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ene: is nie worthy of her.+ It is very rare ; upon her, and she obeyed its eeeateiinens lifting 

to see husband. and wife so perfectly happy in {a demure face to his. ‘‘Have you no valedic- 

their domestic relations. I am sure you would } tory to deliver?” 

admire her, Mr. West.” : Mr. West’s face crimsoned to his temples. ‘I 

Stephen West had not a word to say. The} was a fool!” he broke out, impetuously, ‘and 
guilty flush on his face must have betrayed $did not discover it until it was too late. If I 
him; but Grace had bent her head toward the § was trifling then, I am not now, for I love you, 
flowers, and Mrs. Wilson was apparently unob- . Grace Worden, with all my heart.” 
servant. : As if fascinated, she had watched him through 

There is no accounting for the vagaries of § this speech. She knew that he spoke the truth, 
human fancy. This man, who had been in$ S but the idea was too painful. She would not 
Grace Worden’s society daily for two months, eae seem to believe it. 
who had sought to win her affection, just for: ‘Don't talk nonsense to me,” she answered, 
sport, as she had told him, without one serious N : sharply. "ten knowI do not like it. I will 
thought of making her his wife, now loved her $ not listen.’ 
deeply. He marveled at the blindness which § $ «You shall listen this once if never again. It 
had made him indifferent to her excellencies. $ Sis not nonsense. I do love you as I never loved 
Yet it did not seem to his heart that this love, ; another, as I never can #4 
which, for the time being, absorbed all other; But Grace was gone. She had seen some- 
emotions, was of recent birth. ‘thing, or some one, and flown out of the room 

The germ was planted that evening by the { and down the walk. Before Mr. West had re- 
sea-side. Since that interview, mortifying as $ covered from his amazement at her sudden exit, 
it was, Grace had been something more and § : she was half-way to the gate in the arms of a 
better than one among the many pretty girls ; * gentleman, whose bearded lips were covering 
he had met, flirted with, and forgotten. In} her face with kisses. He saw it all from his 
silence and in darkness his love had grown, } station by the window, and could have gnashed 
only revealing itself to his consciousness when ; his teeth with rage. 
he met her again. 3; A moment after, Grace entered the room, 

There must surely have been the germ of} leaning upon the arm of a fine-looking man, 
better things in Stephen: West’s nature. A} whose countenance, even in that first glance, 
meaner soul, which had felt the sting of Grace $ * seemed strangely familiar to him. 

Worden’s brave, outspoken indignation, would; ‘‘Excuse me for leaving you so abruptly,” 
have remembered her with a feeling of petty 3 3 she said, hurriedly, and Mr. West saw a look 
spite. Each wrong act is one step toward utter } S of pain underlying her blushes, ‘“‘and permit 
bankruptcy, and Stephen West realized it during * me to introduce to your acquaintance my hus- 
that week. band, Mr. Lake. You should not seem quite 

Trifler as he had been before, and probably 3 strangers, though you have never met before, 
would be again, he was in earnest for once. $ for I believe you were onte a friend of his sister 
Grace was more openly reserved with him than 3 Margaret.” 
ever before. Was the omen good or bad? Had} A moment’s pause, one full of meaning, and 
he quite sinned away his day of grace? then, utterly confounded, Stephen West wheeled 

One evening, it was the last of her visit, Mrs. } about and left the room, left the house, too, 
Wilson invited him to take tea with them. The $ without even the ceremony of an adieu. 
doctor had not come in, and his wife was busy $ $ The surprise, of which Grace had conceived 
in the dining-room. Grace, for some reason $ 3 the idea immediately upon discovering that Mr. 
best known to herself, was stationed by the : West was still in ignorance of her marriage, 
vindow, her intent gaze upon the street, which, } was more unpleasant than she had anticipated. 
the yard being deep, was almost hidden from ? She had not intended to manifest the slightest 
view by trees and shrubbery. Stephen West s acquaintance with his previous history; but 
stood near her, leaning against the window-sill : ‘the painful avowal to which she had listened 
and looking down into her face with a glance, ; 8 ’ brought with it such anxiety to get him out of 
Which, had it been able, would have read her } Sher sight, that she impulsively revealed the 
very soul. ” $ identity of each to the other, 

“So you go to-morrow?” he asked, at length, $ Almost maddened by mortification and dis- 
more to break the silence thay because not fully ; appointment, Stephen West was never very cer- 
s Sssured of the fact. ‘tain how he reached home that night. In his 
“I suppose so.” A mischievous impulse was: bitter humiliation he wished that the earth 
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would open and swallow him out of sight. His 
sin had found him out, and be you very sure, 
my reader, that no Scripture truth is more fre- 


: quently verified by human experience than this, 
s 

3 that ‘«Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
* also reap.” 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


A sap refrain 

Her mournful life, breathing and passing on. The 
prismal rain, 

Bright as it falls through each unclouded ray, 

Lost in the stagnant pool—such was her day. 


And was she fair? 

Go ask the fairy wind that lingered in her shadowy 
hair; 

And called the fresh carnation to embrace 

The delicate lily of her sweet young face! 


The mystic lore 

Of Nature’s truths, as the Summer hours stole on, she 
pondered o’er, 

Gleaning a purified light from their revealing, 

The while a deathless gloom was o’er her stealing. 


This was her grief; 

Guiltless, she stood in the cold world, alone—the 
intrusive leaf 

Of a vile weed—too pure to love her kin, 

Yet could not rise—she was the child of sin. 


The very name 

Of home was shrouded in the haunts of infamy and 
shame; 

Yet infamy, with all malicious art, 

Unharmed the virtue of her innocent heart. 
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Ah! well did Eve 
: Unto her weary, sin-stained race, a path of rescue 
leave; 
Who but the just, yet tortured Son of woe, 
The living pain of that grieved one might know? 


That blessed word 

The gentle “Come,” to many a child of earth-born 
hope unheard, 

Was healing balm to her. she learned to rest 

Her aching heart on Love’s compassionate breast. 


And when her eye 

Grew dim from constant pain, and the fevered pulse 
moved languidly, 

And coldness gathered on her solemn brow— 

That holy, triumph-smile—I see it now. 





Even as Death 

Chilled the warm current in her veins; and her last 
waning breath 

Welcomed the clasp of that dissolving hand, 

Which, parting earth, unbarred the shining land! 


In the lone vale 
We lay her, pale as the star-flower. 
hear the tale 
And weep o’er her dark life-path to that shore, 
Where, glorified, she weepeth never more! 


Angels might 
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BY H. CLAY PREUSS. 


I gnow of a grove of desolate pines, 

Through whose gothic gloom the sun ‘hever shines; 
Where the faint, muffled breeze complains all the day 
Like a child that is sobbing its life away. 


*Twas a terrible night in the hot July, 

When the stars looked sick in the sultry sky, 

And the red moon stared through the dark pine-wood 
Like a beautiful face all stained with blood : 


There was fire in my body, and fire in my soul, 
And a madness possessed me I could not control: 
I rushed to this grove for a breath of pure air— 
Ah, God! what demon had tempted her there? 


She had broken her vows in the days of old, 

And bartered her iove for pitiful gold; 

Bhe had blighted my hood, and d my brain, 
Then why should she darken my pathway again? 


dd 





I spurned her, at first, as a venomous thing, 

For the love she had crushed left a deadly sting; 
But ah! there was that in her piteous gaze 
Which awoke all the yearnings of happier days. 


g She said, that her life-fever soon would be past, 

~ And her poor, broken heart would be quiet at last; 
$ But, ere her long journey, she prayed God to see 

N One sweet look of love and forgiveness from me. 


S 

: We had parted ia anger, in sorrow, and pain, 

2 And the thoughts of that parting still burned in her brain; 
N And when her poor soul from its body had flown, 

N My spirit would hang like a weight on her own! 


: Then she sank to the earth with a low moan of pain, 

} Which thawed all the ice from my heart and my brain! 
N I told her I pardoned her all she had done, 

$ And I hoped that in Heaven our souls would be one. 


‘Then a beautiful light gleamed out of her eye, 
; Like the loveliest tints in a soft Summer sky; 
$ And she whispered so sweetly, ere yielding her breath, 
N She knew that our love would be stronger than death! 


3 O’er her cold, marble form, through that terrible night, 
I watched and wept till the morn’s early light; 

§ While the red moon stared through the dark pine-wood, 

2 Like a beautiful face all stained with blood! 





MR. HOBSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L "Ss Sane.” 


CHAPTER I. 

One day, mamma, aunt Lois, and I sat sewing 
and talking politics, when we suddenly heard a 
great pull at the door-bell, heard Biddy scram- 
bling along the hall to let the person in, and, 


Pa, looking a little anxious, said, 

“‘T suppose so; but 

“Oh! we know you're sound, squire. I wa’n’t 
adoubtin’ that,” tipping his chair against the 
wall, and, in other respects, disposing of him- 
in a moment, saw Mr. Hobson standing in the; self comfortably. ‘‘No doubt yer women-folks 
door of our sitting-room, nodding, with con- air too; but there’s ben such goin’-overs, from 
siderable confusion, one way and another, han-; our side ter theirn, an’ from theirn ter ourn, 
dling his whipstock, and saying, ‘*How d’do, ‘within a year er two, that, sometimes, there 
Miss Hastin’s? How d’do, all? Fine day! don’t seem ter be any head ner tail ¢o the par- 
Where’s the squire, if I may be ser bold as} ties, anyway. An’ so we are carefle, some of 
ter ask ?”’ Sus; we're obleeged ter be. An’, perhaps, you 

I offered him a seat, offered to take the hat ‘ ha’n’t got a hint on’t yet; but it’s what I was 
he had just pulled off. ; thinkin’ on when you asked me ’f there was any 

“No, guess not, Juley. Guess can’t atop ; ‘news up our way; it’s what I was thinkin’ on, 
ter-day, anyhow. Is yer father—yes, I see ’im ‘an’ wantin’ ter be one o’ the fust ter tell ye, 
comin’. How d’do, squire?” : when I come—it’s that you’re more likely ’n 

I remember what a shake of the hand it was, } any other man we’ve got ter be our fust rep’- 
in which pa’s hand seemed trying to go up, ' sent’tive in a year from this time. Col. Chase 
whenever Mr. Hobson’s was on its way down. ‘’n I were talkin’ on’t, no longer ago ’n yester- 

“Fine day, squire! Fine day!” \ day, an’ we both come ter the clusion that you 

“Very fine! Be seated, Mr. Hobson.” And, ‘ stan’ a better chance than any other man o’ 
after having waited awhile, as if for the open- : gittin’ the nomination another year. We both 
ing of Mr. Hobson’s errand, ‘‘We’ve had fine} ’cluded we bol go in for’t, ‘like a thousan’ brick’ 
weather all along,” he added. *s they say.” 

“Pooty fine. Ruther ketchin’, though; most Pa thanked him, told him to present his 
0’ the time through hayin’, ha’n’t it been?” } thanks to Col. Chase also, and invited him to 

“Well, rather, perhaps.”” Then there was an- go out and see how his hay looked now he had 
other pause, which pa broke by asking, ‘‘Any } got it all into the barn. 
news up your way, to-day?” } Standing in the doorway, his body leaning 

“Wal, not in pertikerler up our way. There’s against one side of the doorway, while his one 
suuthin’ somewhere, though, ’t per’aps ye ha’n’t } hand was so stretched as to rest on the other 
heerd on,” handling his cap, rubbing the end of | side, Mr. Hobson paid mamma, aunt Lois, and 
his nose up, scratching his head. ; ‘ me his parting compliments. 

Seeing his confusion, mamma and aunt Lois} “I told my wife, Miss Hastin’s, she’d better 
resumed their sewing and their conversation, } , spruce up an’ come down with me an’ ‘make a 
which, as I said before, was upon politics; that } call,’ as you women-folks say; but she ’bjected. 
is, upon political men. They were incidentally } ‘You're ser much smarter ’n she knows how ter 
praising the honesty and decision of General be. She’s afeared, I believe; an’ will be, pro’bly, 
Jackson’s character. Having listened to them \*f ye don’t come up ter see her fust. So come 
& moment to catch their low tones, Mr. Hobson} up, some time,” heavily dropping his hand. 
began to laugh in a forced manner, to shake his} ‘‘We shall be takin’ our honey, one hive on’t, 
head one way and another, and to say, ‘‘Ye {afore long. Ye shall have some ter eat and ter 
must be a leetle carefle, mustn’t ye, squire, \ bring home, if ye’ll come up. Bring ’em up, 
how ye let your women-folks praise Gin’ral } \ squire. It’ll be a help ter ye, perhaps; for 
Jackson? Some o’ our folks ’re easy made} it’ll show our farmers up there that ye put 
s’picious, now-days, even ’f they don’t hear; yerself on an equil with ’em; an’ nawthin’ 
nothin’ but the women-folks of a family like } suits ’em any better ’n that does. Come up!” 
yourn praisin’ the big men o’ t’other parties.” { “Yes,” replied pa, “we will owrteiely try to 
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go up, some day, Mr. Hobson.” His looks, in} No; well; nobody need know that we started 
» Saying it, appealed to mamma. for that, pa said—very well pleased with mamma, 

“Certainly, Mr. Hobson,” said mamma, drop-$ offering her more raspberries, more cream and 
ping her eyes when they alighted upon his figure } sugar, more cake. 
in the doorway. ‘If Mr. Hastings thinks it 
proper for me to make the first visit, that is.” 

‘As Mr. Hastings does, Mr. Hobson, in this CHAPTER II. 
case, where such oid friends are concerned,” WE were talking about Apollo, I remember, 
said pa, bowing and speaking with great polite- ; when a loud knock came at the inner door; and 
ness. Pa was elated with his prospects in poli- ; before Biddy, with all her scrambling, could 
tics, Isaw. I saw that pa was almost ready to} reach the door, it was opened from without, 
take, not only Mr. Hobson, but every Hobson, and Mr. Hobson’s thin, brown face, brown 
on his shoulders and carry them from that time; frock, and big oaken whipstock were in the 
—until the next election was over. ; doorway. 

‘An’ I sh’d like ter have this beau o’ yourn,} ‘How d’do, squire?” eaid he, giving the 
Juley, Mr.—what’s ’is name?—come up. Take 3 front of his hat a shove that set it back farther 
yer car’yall, squire, an’ bing, ’em allup. Tell} into his neck. ‘No, no, squire! don’t git up!” 
this Mr.—I never can think o’ ’is name——” 3 We were at tea. ‘Keep yer settin’, all on ye, 

**Mr. Singleton,” interposed pa. fer I can’t stop long; I’ve left my hoss on- 

“Tell him ter come. Tell ’im ’f ’e settles; ‘hitched; but I come in ter let ye know ’t I've 
here, his turn’ll come, by’m-by, ter be our re-} took one hive o’ my honey, an’ it come out 
p’sent’tive. The colonel an’ I spoke "bout it} grand! Ride up Wednesday an’ git some on't, 
yest’d’y. The colonel seems ter think J ought 3 can’t ye?” 
ter be sillikmen; but I laffed well, an’ told "im § “Come in, Mr. Hobson,” said pa, stuck fast 
I guessed the’ wouldn’t anybody else besides in thoughts of the party mamma was to give 
he think o’ that.” He again laughed a forced } the next Wednesday, of which not a word must 
laugh, and colored—colored more deeply when $ be said, since, influential as Mr. Hobson was in 
pa politely replied, ‘‘I don’t know about that, some quarters, it was impossible that he and 
Mr. Hobson. You've been faithful to the party, his family should be invited. ‘Yes; you're 
an@¢ie party knows it.” ’ very kind, Mr. Hobson. I wish you’d walk in 

Yes, he knew he had, Mr. Hobson said; said, } and be seated.” He looked the table over, I 
**Good arternune, back there;’’ meaning back ; remember, looked at mamma, as he concluded. 
in the sitting-room where mamma, aunt Lois, ; Mamma seemed to understand his thouglts; 
and I were; for his head and shoulders were! for she also looked the table over; looked at 
already out-of-doors. ‘Be sure an’ come up, that part of the table where Mr. Hobson's plate 
all.” And then he went past the windows on$ would go, if it were brought. Mr. Hobson was 
his way to the barn with pa. looking the table over, when we again directed 

When we were at tea, and mamma was trying ; our attention to him, to see if he was going to 
to describe Mr. Hobson to her brother, pa said, } accept pa’s invitation to enter. 

“Yes; but there was something in the man,} ‘No; guess I won’t stop. That is, not if ye 
after all. He was wealthy, shrewd in his way, { can tell me, right off, whe’er ye’ll come up ® 
very independent, and somehow had consider- ; Wednesday, er not.” 

able—a good deal of influence, over a certain: ‘Come in and eat some supper with us, Mr. 
portion of the party—men that he hired, all or} Hobson,” said pa, beginning with doubt, but 
a part of the time, and farniers who lived still} ending with a good degree of complacency, 
farther out than he did. It would be geen gathered from mamma’s assenting looks. ‘Sit 
policy to keep the right side of such a man, } right down here with us, and have some fup- 
just then”—his looks appealing to mamma and} per! Biddy shall bring you a plate. Julis 
Singleton. ‘has already placed your chair, you see. That 

Yes; mamma could understand that, she said; § : is right, Mr. Hobson; you’ve put your hat and 
with no little hesitation adding, that perhaps } ; whip in just the right place.” 
we had better just drive up, some day, asthe} He had aes them on our work-table, 
man wished. We could stop at the door, and } across mamma’s fine needle-work. 
go in if they insisted on it; but she really would Mr. Hobson’s eyes went uneasily from one to 

not like to have it known in the village, that we $ ‘ another on his difficult way to the table. He 
started for the very purpose of calling on just ; seemed to tumble into his chair, at last, saying— 
‘such people as the Hobsons were. tas if ashamed still, although a little relieved— 
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“There, I’ve got here! I'm pooty awk’ard ’s ; \ perously laughing at—the start with which Sin- 
yell have a Draco ter find out ’f ye see me} \ gleton received his loud address. ‘What der 
many times.’ Sye say ter all men bein’ equil in this country? 
“Never mind that, Mr. Hobson. Let me help Ye think they air, don’t ye?” 
you to some of this nice beef that Julia has} Singleton, after some hesitation, answered 
brought on purpose for you.” peat he thought all men had the right to be 
“No, squire! don’t go fer ter passin’ things ; equal if they could. 
‘ter me. I tell folks ’f they go ter bein’ perlite: ‘Some more of this cake, Mr. Hobson?” now 
‘ter me, *t nawthin’ puts me out like perliteness. § prota ones pa, just as the man was preparing, 
I tell ’em I can stan’ anything else better’n I} after a little puzzled thinking, to open his mouth. 
ean ‘stan’ perliteness.” ’ After he was gone, pa said he purposely in- 
Meantime hd was reaching out toward butter, § terrupted the conversation there, lest something 
bread; which, meantime, mamma and I were ; should be said about education, or something of 
making haste to place, together with other } the sort. Mr. Hobson had no faith in educa- 
dishes, in his immediate neighborhood, saying, ; tion, he told mamma and Singleton; no patience 
“There, now you shall have the pleasure of; if one spoke of it. He despised it, (or pretended 
helping yourself, Mr. Hobson.” : to; he supposed he did really despise it,) just as 
“That's jest what I allers want ter do. When ; he despised varnish on a carriage, a glossy coat 
folks come ter my house, a-visitin’, I say, ‘Now, § on a horse, fine broadcloth on a man, silks on a 
here’s the victuals; you've got ’as long arms ’s} woman; although, if the truth was known, pa 
I’ve got; now jest help yerselves.’” : added, Mr. Hobson was a great deal prouder of 
He looked to pa for pa’s approval, and of ; his homespun frock and cowhide boots, than 
course got it. ‘*That was just the right thing § the majority of men are of the finest cloth and 
to do, Mr. Hobson,” pa assured him. } handsomest boots they can find. He was, in 
“I think ’tis, squire. ’Cordin’ ter my notion : ; fact, one of the proudest men in the world, 
t don’t belong ter any man here in this country $ although he was far enough from knowing it. 
that’s dem’cratic an’ ’publican too, (both on’ Mamma presumed 80; hoped he wouldn’t be 
’em!) ter wait an’ tend ’pon ’nother man; I$ angry when he found out why we could not go 
don’t care who he is! If Gin’ral Jackson, Sup the day he first mentioned. Pa thought we 
now”—raising his right hand with his knife $ could make it all right when we went up Thurs- 
in it, and growing red in the face—‘‘er Gin’ral $ } day. Looking a little anxiously out where Sin- 
Wash’n’ton ’imself was out here in the road, 3 } gleton was silently surveying—his pencil, pa 
an’ if ’e told me ter hold ’is hoss fer ’im, I’d } hoped that he would feel like going. 
lunge my han’s down ter my laigs like this! an’ 3 ; “Jerome? you don’t know him so well as I 
speak right up afore ’im, an’ say, ‘If you'll hold § : do,” said mamma. ‘He'd go to Mount Carmel, 
my hoss, sir, 1’ll hold yourn, an’ not a minute ; S (isn’t it Carmel, Julia?) for a good eat of honey 
afore!’ I'd do it, quicker’n I'd wink! See ’f 13 , $ just out of the hive, any time. Julia—I won- 
don’t do it, squire, ’f I ever have a chanee to! 3 der what Julia will go for?” looking at me with 
Fer, as I look at it, the fact ’s jest here; it ; one of the smiles that daily were growing more 
don’t belong ter a man, here in this country friendly. 
where we've all got the right ter be equil, an’} ‘She will go,” replied pa, a little sternly, 
air equil in the sight o’ the lor an’ the consti- ; ‘because it is for my interest at this time, that, 
tootion, ter bear one arbit’ary word from ’nother 3 if there should be any feeling of dislike, or pride, 
man; ’specially ’f that man’s got it into ’is head § or anything of the sort, to prevent her going, 
somehow that ‘he’s‘a leetle, perhaps consid’able, ; at another time, it must, for the present, be put 
more ’n equil. He’n! I'd knock a man down ; aside. The Hobsons must at present be treated 
fer thinkin’ he wus more’n equil, afore I'd} well.” 
knock ’im down fer anythin’ else under the: I did not reply. He did not seem to expect 
sun! I would, so, squire!’ ’ me to; but, hunting after my sewing imple- 
And I thought he looked as though he really ; ments, which Mr. Hobson’s hat and whip had 
would. : scattered, I thought that J was not the one who 
“Yes;” pa said, ‘‘yes;” and kept also nod- ; ‘then, or at any other time, was most likely to 
ding assent. ‘ treat the Hobsons either with dislike or pride. 
“An’ what der you! say, Mr.—Mr.—I allus } 
furgit yer name——” ‘ CHAPTER Iii. 
’ “Lawn! if they a’n’t here! so soon!” we 


“Mr. Singleton” —suavely explained pa, smil- 
ving at that which Mr. Hobson was rather obstre- > heard some one say, as we drove up toward Mr. 
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Hobson’s front door. Next, we heard a great ; meantime, was already engaged in telling pa 
a and hurrying; and, through the open § g that, ‘‘’Cordin’ ’s the sillikmen ’ad made out 
rs and windows, saw flitting forms and flit-}’is taxes the last year, he had the valleybleest 
ting shadows. A little dog, whose hairs all } farm an’ the valleybleest stock o’ cattle, an’ 
looked as if they grew the wrong way, came the most money out ter int’rest, of any man in 
rushing round the corner of the house, lifted} town;” and pa, meantime, sat listening with 
his nose in the air and protested against us, } assiduity, with assiduity nodding his admis. 
altogether. A slow dog came so far that we : sions, and also saying, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Hobson! yes; 
could see his big, round head, but could see S we all know Mr. Hobson is one of our heaviest 
nothing more of him, and there he protested; $ $ men. y 
sonorously. Two white geese came trotting to } $  « Wal,” with a brisk inflexion upward, ‘I’ve 
hiss us; another white goose tok modest steps 3 3 worked hard enough ter git it} and when I’ve 
away from us, toward the corner of the garden, $ 3 got a dollar, I’ve held on to ’t. I’ve worked 
ber head turned a little so as to look at us. < hard. I’ve screwed, an’ twisted, an’ pulled, an’ 
Singleton told her she was a lady. A straggling $ shoved, airly an’ late; an’ I’ve done it with orl 
company of hens were stepping about, peck: : . mer might. I ha’n’t saved mer strength a mite, 
ing,.before the kitchen door; each gave a light ; ner tried to; fer I found out ’t this ’s the only 
cackle and lifted one bright yellow claw to lay } way ter git yer money—the only way ter keep 
it against the feathers. 3 Sit, arter ye’ve got it. An’ what’s the use 0’ 
By this time, I mean by the time pa and Sin- § gittin’ on’t, I sh’d like ter know, ’f ye don’t 
gleton had fastened the horses, and mamma and ; keep it? Mr. Bell, up here, now, ’s got ’s good 
I had taken our stand upon the broad, flat door- } Sa farm ’s mine is; I do’ know but better, in the 
stone, Mr. Hobson came bursting out upon us, S fust of it. Ido’ know but ’e works ’s hard ’s[ 
saying, ‘How d’do, squire? how d’do all the$do. He’s a hard-workin’ man, anyway. I do’ 
rest on ye? Walk right in, squire! walk in, } know but Miss Bell works ’s hard ’s my woman 
all! Bose!” tipping his head back almost into { doos; but ’e spen’s every cent ’e gits ’s ’e goes 
our faces, as he was leading us in, to speak to; along, an’ is allus bebind-hand, allus! Can't 
the head of the big dog. ‘‘ Behave yerself, can’t : hardly pay ’is taxes. An’ he doos it tryin’ ter 
ye, Bose? when ye’re afore folks, ’f ye don’t any ; edicate them two boys o’ his; it’s nawthin’ else 
other time!” $doos it—nawthin’! For they live a good deal 
Chuckling at what he had said, he gave us 3 prudenter ’n.we do. I’ve seen their table when 
chairs, saying he “‘Guessed his woman wa'n’t; it didn’t look ’s though ’t had anything on it 
quite ready. He e’posed,” kinking his eye in} compared with ourn. Fer I will have a good 
a queer way to look at the old clock in the cor- } livin’, an’ the men that work fer me shall. I 
ner, ‘‘he s’posed ’f the truth was told, she didn’t ; allus tell my woman ter git ’nough of it, an’ 
’xpect us quite ser airly, bein’ we lived in the} that that’s good ’nough. I tell ’er ter put a 
village, where he’d understood folks were ser ; good lot o’ short’nin’ in her doughnuts, ’f doos 
perlite, they didn’t degin ter go visitin’ t’ll’bout ; make ’em soak up the fat. She don’t ’xactly 
the time when them that lived out o’ the vil- § < like the way ’t takes the fat off. J tell ’er ter 
lages was puttin’ their things on ter go home ; S let it take it off, sence ’t makes the nuts ser 
ter milkin’! If we’d make ourselves ter home, $ : much better. It kind o’ scares ’er, too, I 
he’d go an’ see ’f ’e could hunt ’er up.” ‘ reckon, arter she’s ben an’ cooked orl the 
Mrs. Hobson was a tired, sickly-looking per- : forenune, ter see the victuals go off so. But I 
son, like so many of our women! Her chest} laugh. I like ter see ’em eat. I tell ’em ter 
was thip, her form tall and stooping. Her $ lay to; an’ the way they do lay to ain’t slow, 
head was small, handsomely shaped, and was § ‘specially the youngsters that work fer me.” 
farther improved by the abundance of black } He was looking at his wife, laughing to see her 
hair, brushed smoothly across her temples and: : recoil from his picture of her hardships. “But, 
put up in a knot behind. Her eyes were large, ; arter all this, I won’t have no waste. If there’s 
black, and as they rapidly surveyed our party, $ Sone thing under God’s heaven I’m principled 
wore a simple look of uneasiness and dignified ; ag’in, it’s ag’in waste, of orl kinds. If I was 
self-respect. Her accost was gentle, but her ter see ser much ’s er kernel o’ corn, er 4 pea, 
language, when she spoke, betrayed a lack of § er a bean, layin’ there on the floor, this minute, 
culture nearly equal to her husband’s. She SI sh’d leave right off, in the middle of talkin’, 
kept moving about awhile, to put things in S an’ go an’ put it in the peck-measure in the 
place; then, at'a motion of my hand; she came : shed afore I said any more ter any on ye; for 
and seated herself near me. Her husband, : waste ’s sunthin’ I never did have, an’ never 
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NEVER AGAIN, 
yill, in the house where I’m marster! But I g an’ the woman ’t was a farmer’s wife, an’ wa’n’t 
illus did approve o’ folks eatin’ what they } anythin’ else, needed her time, pooty much, ter 
wanted, an’ ’s much ’s they wanted. Don’t you N cook it, an’ git on the table, an’ clean it off 
say so, squire?” Sag’in. That was the way ’t seemed ter him. 

“Well, that. would do as a general rule,” pa : How did it seem ter me?” 
said. ¢ With the gravity I thought the subject de- 

«Yes, as a gin’ral thing; that’s what I mean. : manded I replied, that to me it seemed that the 
Oh! there is folks, of course, that ha’n’t got it, } man who was a farmer, and the woman who was 
an’ so can’t eat it; but, asa gin‘ral rool, I mean.” ; a farmer’s wife, had spirits as well as bodies. 

I remember that Mrs. Hobson, looking upon 3 Their spirits were to live on and on forever and 
him, sighed, with an air of weariness and dis- $ forever, near God or far off from Him, accord- 
conragement that went to my heart. Mr. Hob-} ing as they were fit or unfit for His holy pre- 
son himself seemed to see something of it, for $ sence; and to me it seemed that a good deal of 
he colored; and, coming to his feet in the abrupt improvement and refreshment should be given 
manner peculiar to him, he told his wife—with 3 to them; that their bodies should be taken ex- 
a wink round on us all, I remember—that, ; cellent care of, to be sure; but it should be that 
“Perhaps, she’d better be fetchin’ some o’ that ; kind of care which would best fit them to be the 
honey in, afore long;” and then, speaking to : abodes of their spirits here in this life. 
pa, said, “‘S’pose ye come out, squire, an’ see “That’s what I’ve said to ’im!” said Mrs. 
my hay, while she’s gittin’ on’t; you showed 3 Hobson, kindling before us. ‘Only I wa’n’t 
me yourn t’other day when I was down there. ? capable of sayin’ it in your way.” 

Is’pose Mr. What’s-’is-name—fer I can’t think “That's it! that’s jest it!” he replied. ‘But 
o’ nawthin’ else ter call ’im by—’d ruther stay } it was wuth jest ’s much, I s’pose. I s’pose I 
here pooty near Juley than ter go.” Sort ter ’tended to’t, orl the same. She’s bena 

After we had partaken of the honey, and the ; good woman, Juley, whatever J’ve ben. I sh‘d 
nutty bread made from wheat of his own rais-}’a ben a good deal better ’n I am now, ’f I'd 
ing, in quantities ‘‘so light and unsat'sfactory” 3 ’tended ter orl she’s said.” 
to Mr. Hobson, I remember that he gave orders When he was handing pa the reins, he said, 
to his wife to put up a two-quart pailful for us : *“Obleeged ter ye fer comin’ this time. If ye 
to bring home. And when we were ready to } come up ag’in, Juley, somewhere ’bout the fust 
leave, he took us out to the vegetable garden to $ 0’ Meay, another spring, p’r'aps ye'll find a 
see his bees at work. I was walking beside him } yard here where we be now. I shouldn't won- 
and his wife; and, when we were crossing the ; der ’f ye ‘did. Ride up, anyway; an’ ’f there 
ample ‘“‘green” surrounding his house on the ; is a yard, my woman ’!l like pooty well ter have 
front, and used, all of it, for a carriage-sweep, ye tell ’er what kind o’ posy seeds ter sow, I 
I said to them that they needed a yard there, $ s’pose, an’ how ter sow ’em; an’ about her 
with some shrubs, trees, and flowers in it. $ rutes, an’ booshes. Will ye come?” 

“But you don’t think o’ the time it takes!” : “Yes, indeed, Mr. Hobson. And I will bring a 
said he, evidently regarding the argument as} good many things from our own overfull gar- 
what he would call ‘*a clincher.” : den.” 

“Oh! but time! What was time given us ; And so, next summer, the poor man shall have 
for?” I asked him. $a chance to hear what morning and evening lec- 

“Wal, as ter that, ’s near ’s he could ‘make ; tures the flowers will deliver before him. She, 
out, a man that was a farmer, an’ nawthin’ else, } poor woman! walking in their midst, shall some- 
like him, needed ’is time ter raise pervisions; ‘ times feel as if she were walking with angels. 
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Broxen the golden cord, What are dreams of the past to us? 
Severed,the silken tie; The future for-you and I! 
Never again will the old days eome, The future hard and stern, 
Dawfing, to you and I. Dark as the day of doom! 
Dead the beautiful past! Better we, with our olden faith, 
Why should we strive to win Were slumbering in the tomb. 
One of the olden days to cheer Broken the silken cord, 
Our wretchedness and sin? Severed the golden chain, 
Memories? Fold them up— Linking us with the beautiful days 
Lay them sacred by. That never can come again! M. A.B. 
Vou. XLII.—I8 , 








JUST LIKE AN OLD FAIRY TALE. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Ou, uncle Rolfe! dear, dear uncle Rolfe! i him alone much now. He is very proud 
How glad I am to see you! Sit down here by } of Josephine and Marian. They are like their 
me and let me look at you. Not altered a bit } mother, tall, handsome brunettes, one thirty, 
in all this long three years. Oh! how glad I; the other twenty-seven years old, very highly 
am that you have come home!” and Rosa Carter 3 accomplished, and very demonstrative in their 
finished her warm welcome by a loving embrace. } affection. I cannot fight the battle with them, 
Rolfe Henderson took the slight, graceful {so I have given way, hoping for brighter days, 
little figure very close to his breast, as he And they will come, now, for you are here, 
pressed a warm kiss on the upraised face, and $ You love me, uncle.” 
there was a dimness in the full brown eye that ; The heavy frown that had come on Rolfe 
regted on his niece, Henderson’s face, broke up like a cloud before 
“Why, Rosa, my darling, I can’t echo your sunlight, as Rosa whispered her last sentence, 
words,” he said, after a few moments of most ; and he turned to her a face full of loving light. 
‘eloquent silence,” ‘‘you have altered. You’ ‘‘Patience,” he said. ‘If trouble comes, I 
are quite a young lady now.” will be here, I will not go away again.” 


“Eighteen next spring.” 

“Yes, yes. Poor Luly! how proud she would 
have been of you!” , 

‘Am I like my mother, uncle Rolfe?” 
_ Very! The same soft brown hair and eyes; 


the same clear complexion and slender figure, : 


‘Not go away!” cried Rosa, in a joyful tone. 

“No. Iam a rich man now, and will give up 
; Srasnting and settle down here. My old land- 
é lady will be glad enough to have me for a per- 
: manent boarder, so I can be always near you.” 
‘“‘They are coming. I hear the carriage!” 


and the same delicate, regular features; you A moment later, three ladies came into the 


are my darling sister restored to me again, } drawing-room, and Rosa advanced to meet them 
Rosa. And now tell me about this marriage. } and introduce her uncle. 
Your letter was not very satisfactory, but as I} ‘*My uncle, Mr. Henderson,” she said, as he 
was coming home so soon, I did not think it $ arose and bowed, ‘‘ Mrs. Carter, Miss Lewison, 
necessary to write for further particulars.” }and Miss Marian Lewison. The ladies acknow- 
“TI wrote all that I knew. I was still at { ledged the introduction, and then a torrent of 
‘boarding-school last August, when my father $ small talk took the place of the former confi- 
wrote to me to come home in October to meet : dential conversation. The weather, the new 
‘my step-mother. He was to be married in exhibition of pictures, the opera, and the last 
Paris, and return by the steamer in September; { new novel, all came under discussion; and Mr. 
-and he wrote to aunt Rachel to open the house, } Henderson’s fine, graceful figure, his handsome 
and have everything ready for himself, my step- 3 face and animated manner, were quite sufficient 


mother, and her two daughters. When I came 
hone they were here.” 
“ Well?” 
_ That is all. 
‘-duced into society this winter; 
imother thinks I am too young.” 
**You do not call her mother?” 
“T! uncle Rolfe! I call her mother!” 
“Hush! 
could speak so passionately;” his face dark- 
ened. ‘Is she unkind to you, little one?” 
‘*No, not actively unkind; only entirely in- 
different. I am as much alone here as if there 
were not a relative of mine in the house. 
Father, having been for eight years in Europe, 
has aj much forgotten me, and I cannot 


Father wished me to be intro- 
but my step- 


Why, Rosa, I did not think you} 


to make the young ladies exert their choicest 
powers of pleasing. 

‘“‘We have been ordering dresses for the 
$ Opera House Ball,” said Josephine. ‘You 
$ will be there, Mr. Henderson?” 

“TI have but just arrived from Chicago, and 
have not heard of the latest gayeties, Miss 
$ Lewison. When and where is it?” 

“Three weeks from to day‘at the opera house. 
I met one of the Misses Gray. at Btewart’s in the 
depths of despair, becguse all the hair-dressers 
are engaged; we fortunately can trust to Lisette, 
mamma’s French maid, who has exquisite taste. 
By-the-way, Rosa, how is she?” 

“Better, this morning. Dr. Williams thinks 
she may sit up to-morrow.” 
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She must be well by the seventeenth,” said Perhaps if Mrs. Carter could have seen the 


Josephine, positively. little gold locket, with its miniature picture and 
“What are you going: to wear to the ball?” 3 lock of golden hair, which rested night and day 
said Mr: Henderson, turning to his niece. on Rolfe Henderson’s heart, she might have 


“Rosa is too young to go to balls,” said Mrs. § changed her mind. 

Garter, rather sharply. .‘‘But you have pro- ‘‘Well, Josy, you are the eldest, you may 
bably a thousand things to discuss after your} make love to Mr.~Henderson,” said Marian; 
long separation,” she added, more sweetly, ‘‘so 3 ‘‘for my part, I am determined to keep my 
we will not interrupt you any longer;” and § heart free until I see this Mr, Lorimer that 
with her two daughters following her, the lady 3 Mrs. Grey talks of so much.” 

gailed away. $. “Mr. Grant’s heir, the young millionaire, as 

“So you are not to go?” said Mr. Henderson. $ Mrs. Grey calls him?” 

“Not until the Misses Lewison are married, I “Yes; he has been in New Orleans for some 
believe, Oh! I should like to go! -I never went $ years, but is expected here soon, and js to stay 
toanything but a dancing-school ball in my life.”’ ¢ with Mrs. Grey; she hopes he will come in time 

“Then why don’t you speak. to your father?” ; for the ball.” 

“It would be useless, if I did. Besides, [am$ The eventful seventeenth: had come, and 
like Flora McFlimsey, with nothing to wear.” * passed, until evening; Mr, and Mrs. Carter, 
“Oh!” $ with Josephine and Marian, had left the house, 

“You see I have not come out, and I have} and Rosa was heroically trying to forget her 
not an summing dress in the world, except one longings in a book. Lisette, who had been.in 





white muslin.” ga state of great excitement all day, was fuss- 
“What was Miss Lewison asking about her § ing about the dressing-room, arranging pins, 
maid, Rosa?” $ combs, and brushes, and finally spreading out 


“Oh! poor Lisette! she has been very ill. Sa number of clothes on the bed, 

She was taken sick in my room, so I would not : «What are you doing, Lisette?’ said Rosa. 
let them move her, and for nearly a fortnight } ‘Only clearing away the room. Ah!” she 
she has had chills and fever; I put up a little $ cried,.as a violent ring came at the door-bell, 
eot for myself and took care of her. Poor ‘at last!” 

child! she isso patient and grateful that it is a N She flew down chairs, and soon returned with 
pleasure to wait upon her. She promised yes- } a large bandbox and a tiny note, directed, 
terday, in a violent attack of gratitude, to dress ‘Miss Rosa Carter,” and containing these 
my hair fifty times a day when she gets well.” 3 words: 

While Mr, Henderson and Rosa passed on to “My Per—If uncle Rolfe is not too old an 
other topies; Mrs. Carter and her daughters } escort for such & little fairy, be dressed at ten 
went to the former lady’s room. o’clock, and he will call for you to go to the 

“Girls,” she said, throwing aside her heavy ; Opera House Ball.” 
velvet cloak, ‘*that is one of the best samehent “Dressed!” cried Rosa. 
in Philadelphia.” $ «Mais! oui!” said Lisette, opening the band- 

“Who, Mr. Henderson?” box. ‘*Monsieur Henderson did tell Lisette he 

“Yes; your step-father told me about him. } want measure for dress, for slipper, for glove! 
He is the brother of the first Mrs. Carter; he{ Oh!’ And the voluble little French woman 
is about forty-five, though, as you see, he looks } poured forth her admiration in her own tongue, 
ten years younger.” 3 as she lifted from the box a dress of soft white 

‘And very handsome,” said Josephine. : lace made over blue silk, and exquisitely trim- 

“He has been a civil engineer, and is very { med with lilies and forget-me-nots. A head- 
Wealihy—immensely so, in fact, for his father ‘dress of these flowers in its white box came 
left his. money, in the English fashion, to his } next, and then the satin slippers, gloves, lace 
son. Now, he will be coming here constantly : handkerchief, and even the costly fan to com- 
to see Rosa; and.as Mr. Carter can’t be ex- $ : S plete the dress. Nothing was wanting; even 
pected to take care of you forever, you had : the delicate lace trimming of the gloves, the 
better not let him slip through. your fingers.” : thousand little, finishing touches which every 

‘ Widower?” asked Marian, : dress receives, were all complete. 

“Yes; his wife. died. of heart disease four: Lisette was: rapid in her: movements, and the 
months after they were married, twenty or S long, silky brown hair was braided low on the 
thirty years ago; so of course all the romance ; ; rosy cheek, and arranged to accommodate the 
of that is over long ago,” § head- dress; the whole dress was put on artisti+ 
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cally in a short time, and Rosa stood blushing 
hefore the long glass, astonished at her own 
loveliness heightened by the becoming dress. 

‘‘May I come in?” cried Mr. Henderson’s 
laughing voice at the door. ‘I have been 
hiding in the parlor ever since I sent up the 
finery. ” 

The door flew open, and Rosa stood making 
' g deep courtesy before him. 

“Stand still!” he said, gently, and upon the 
snowy throat and round arms he clasped a set 
of pearls, and then presented a bouquet. From 
the depths of the bandbox Lisette fished out a 
long white merino opera cloak and hood, which 
she threw over the whole. 

“‘Ah! Lisette, you are an able conspirator,” $ 
said Mr. Henderson, laughing. ‘I should never 
have remembered half these things without your 
aid,” 

Lisette gave a merry little laugh that showed 
her pleasure, and then pointed to the clock. 

“Nearly eleven!’’ cried Mr.» Henderson. 
‘‘Come, blue-bird!”’ 

The gayety was at its height, and Marian : 
Lewison was standing in one of the boxes, pre- 
senting Mr. Lorimer to her mother, when 3 
Josephine said suddenly, 

“Who is that just entering with Mr. Hen- 
derson? It is Rosa!” 

‘*Rosa!” cried her mother and sister, leaning 
forward. 

“Mr. Henderson!” exclaimed Mr. Lorimer. 
“Tt is he. Excuse me, Miss Lewison,” and 
with a bow he was off. 

**Rolfe Henderson, my kind friend!” 

‘Wilfred Lorimer, the young pickle!” This 
was the greeting the gentlemen exchanged. 


‘Rosa, let me introduce Mr. Lorimer, one of } 


my life torments,’’ said Mr. Henderson. ‘Miss 
Carter, Will.” 

‘*Who hopes the unfavorable report will not 
prevent Miss Carter’s honoring him with her 
hand for the next set.” 

‘*Bring her to me afterward, I will be in this 
box,” and, turning from the floor, Mr. Hender- 
son left them together. 

“I know you so well from report, that 1} 
cannot feel that we are strangers,” said Mr. ; 
Lorimer. ‘‘I was your uncle’s pupil in engi- ; 
neering for five years in his New York office, } 
and I heard of little Rosa very often.” 

“Not oftener than she did of you. 


Every } 
one of uncle Rolfe’s letters were full of his} 
friend Will, his torment, his familiar, as he: 
ealled you.” 

“I did bother him; but we were the best of 
friends. 


I shall find out his quarters to-mor- ! 


rns 
row, and board in the next room that he may 
not forget me.” 

Sach a ball! Rosa never thought she could 
be so happy. Mr. Henderson was well known, 
and his friends were not any more backward in 
claiming his notice, when they saw the lovely 
girl on his arm. Lorimer was first, and the 
most attentive; but others claimed the fair hand 
for many sets, and the time glided away rapidly, 
3A few words from uncle Rolfe disarmed Mr. 
$ Carter’s anger, and the ladies of his party 
: were too polite to display ill-temper in a ball- 
§ room. 

; Like other earthly pleasures it came to an 
‘end at last; and a very sleepy little Rosa kissed 
’ her uncle at the door and ran up stairs to bed. 
$ Wilfred Lorimer could not get the fair face 
S out of his mind. He had read many of her 
{letters to his friend, and had often wished for 
san affectionate, intelligent sister, like Rosa; 
$ bat now, somehow, his ideas changed, and he 
® began to wish for a beautiful, witty, graceful 
$ wife, but still, like Rosa. But for uncle Rolfe 
: the wooing would have fared ill, for Marian 
{would think it was she whom Mr. Lorimer 
3 came to see, and appropriated his bouquets 
without remorse; but uncle Rolfe watched 
quietly and effectively. It was amazing how 
many times, when Rosa and Mr. Henderson 
drove out, they met Mr. Lorimer; and not an 
sevening did they spend together at concert, 
S theatre, or in his own cosy parlor, but Mr. 
Wilfred’s handsome face and tall figure made 
the couple a trio. So at last Mr. Carter re- 
‘ ceived a call, and was informed that his con- 
sent alone was wanting to make a wedding 
; party, and he gave it. | 
‘‘Rosa, it is just like an old fairy tale,” said 
‘ uncle Rolfe, ‘there is the step-mother with the 
— handsome daughters, and the poor Cin- 
derella who can’t go to the ball. Suddenly 
t appeared the fairy god-mother, in the form of 
an old uncle, who, with the wand of a bank- 
note, produces dress, jewels, and equipage, and 
g takes the poor child to the ball, where she meets 
: the prince——” 
$ “Who,” interrupted Wilfred, ‘falls desper- 
3 ‘ ately in love, and kneels now for the favor of 
$ the fair Cinderella!” 
; As he spoke, he bent on one knee before 
‘ Rosa, who, with a bright blush, pleced her 
: little hand in his. 
$ ‘Captured and chained!” cried the wooer, 
$ gaily, as he slipped a ring upon her finger. 
; «Unele Rolfe!” 
§ But uncle Rolfe had vanished, and Wilfred 
was left alone with Rosa. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


CHAPTER I. § stock of furniture I possessed, with the addition 
My father having died when I was quite} of a few necessary articles, and bid my land- 
young, the property he left me was placed ins S lady ‘‘Good-by,” I turned my back on the town 
the hands of my guardian, and accumulated } of W—— and took the ears for Stanhope Vil- 
considerably before I attained my majority. 3 lage. I stopped at my guardian’s, to inquire 
I had been practicing law for several years in} the way, and then followed the direction to the 
the town of W——-; and, though my Gliqnts ; cottage, in order to superintend the arrival of 
were few, I had, by dint of prudence and eco-$ my household goods. 
nomy, eked out a sufficient income. My wants $ The place took me by surprise. I had ex- 
never exceeded my means; and, having little: S pected to find the grounds, if there were any, 
or no fondness for society, that clamorous : in a neglected state: the walks strewn with the 
maiden made but little demand on my purse ; 3 debris of summer foliage, and the house itself 
or person. ’ wearing @ look of desolation. Instead of this, 
But the old routine became monotonous. I$ autumn flowers were blooming gaily; the walks, 
felt the need of change; and, while I was mus- 3 $ though not extensive, were smoothly swept and 
ing one day, I happened to think of a use to$ graveled ; even the windows of the house were 
which I might put my patrimony. I imme- open, and over all was an air of comfort and 
diately wrote to my former guardian, for whom $ cheerfulness. 
" [till retained a sincere friendship, stating my; I thought there must be some mistake. But 
wishes, and, in due time, received the following } $ while I stood in a state of doubt, who should 
answer to my communication :— ; come forward but Mr. Lee, the good man, to 


? 
“Dear Duptey—Your letter came in the : ae Py rpg totentes ip said. “The 
“ a 


‘nick of time.’ A little cottage, just out of; . é 
our village, has been for some time to let. The } gate Bove ese Se. et eto 


guduoes shingle has been waving in the wind | 3 housekeeper, has a good deal of taste in such 


for several months. I bought it at a bargain; r apt mi bathe ts ag Ma 9 
and, as you gave me carte blanche, I have also yeragi ne tae one 1s, core . 


secured the services of a housekeeper, and a } 5 added, without waiting fpr me to qpeaks sue I 


maid of all work, who have been duly installed } jam sure I could not have spoken just then. 


and are awaiting your arrival. Hoping to see poe corttondten Mase He: tes Ae. 
$ prietor, and we must travel home. 
you soon, I am, as ever, yours, 


’ We entered the house together, and, in the 
Preston Lez.” 3 . ° 
; room which was to be especially my own, and 
I had such confidence in my guardian that I } where the familiar look of things made me feel 
felt sure he had done the best he could, and all : ; quite at home, I found two females, rather ad- 
that was necessary. He had ever looked upon } ; ‘ vanced in years to be termed “girls,” but real 
me as his son, having had none of his own; } sensible, and real good-hearted, as I had ample 
and, though I had seldom visited him, I felt } : reason to confess. 
certain that the honse which held him was a: ; I saw nothing of Miss Allen, however; but, 
home for me, if ever I was in need. I deter-}as the opportunity for doing so would neces- 
mined to ‘cave W the day after the receipt ; sarily be frequent, I concluded to say Hothing 
of his }.<ter, and take immediate possession of } about her. 
of my home. : Well, the deeds were made over to me, and 
The idea of having a house of my own! g the surplus fund—which was more than I an- 
Master of an establishment! I already began } ticipated—was deposited in the bank to my 
to feel the dignity of my position, and was as } credit. 
Consequential as it is possible for a modest | I met Miss Allen, for the first time, at supper. 
lawyer to be. ; : She was rather younger than I expected; and 
Having packed up and despatched the small } Sif I had been a susceptible man, I va have 
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blushed to the roots of my hai i sss 
he peo y hair. But I did ; - - glad to be useful,” she said, and re- 
. umed her sewin 
She was one of those cold, quiet individ ‘i 
ual i 
that you sometimes meet with, po she actually bana : +e ee 
imparted a chill to every mouthful I ate. I$ S duty with us}; take the sauatmananen 
overcame the feeling after awhile, and attempted $ : <I read aloud ‘to ay hi " ‘a er 
to draw her into conversation; but as her replies thought there was ae da igi “_ i ‘an 
were mostly in monosyllables, I soon grew dis- 3 living. aoe ee ee 
couraged. I went twice a week to W ; fi : Ab id-wi 
I did not intend, by any means, giving up pod ; winredt eel ais salad? be WA bears 
practice—and it was so pleasant to come png $s engaged, sia D Wiad bce id Wadthet bok 
in the evenings and find a light burning and: gr ar ave can ra Sal's ahvthiag we 
some one waiting for my ‘return. The house } : In AA w } ber ahve pitied tem 
being small, there were many hours when Miss ; } than usual. peor sen wat gelseany ee ae 
Allen was free to sit down with her n 
eedlework, 3 i 
which she did every oparnean, in the dining Hid ware id sul teclibesd irtae te a 
: “3 had eluded the vigilance of the authori- 
room, opposite my ‘‘sanctum.” I thought it;t : i'd 
strange that I never heard her singing ei oud sar fr ey iahianny lites 
work; always. the same stern, di ; D5 abil cke Wd Sbisked tke bdodh 
guified compo- ; plished that one could not but ad 
sure. She knew her position, howe N Hidsdy Sas getuctia,® 
had no fault to find. But human pa Aes ta th polege _apTenpe praia one 
not very pleasant company; and the more she : voll 1hajae Ball be Last a ug eden 
pete yeaa b g wade arvey, and had, of course, much 
Ep , the more I felt determined to thaw ; writing to do. At first'I had not felt the neces- 
jpouy CRE eee eee j sity of asking Miss Allen; but time was press- 
tober. The waving of the vines eles: Ft re es uae oe 
ned her to my assistance. 
festooned about the window mad F ve 
shadows. over the manuscript palpated Penthy al mite ne I Ue he Geotail 
Se es eae, 3 enunciation; then, as she proceeded, 
g-room. It was 3} 
and cheerful in comparison. Gaiboring a ige: 3 and eet Pty See arate 
articles I was using, I moved toward that a ; ini 
. art-3 I i 
ment and transferred them to a convenient 4% 8 dia | it Dae ais tadinnebaoces cle 
Ca aes otedoe. +) ‘ no ; ook up, merely nodding to her to con- 
I could see Miss Allen’s hand flutter over her $ (aia ha poem ute paella, ee 
seam; otherwise she manifested no concern. 3 eyes ined fix naib as iain hava 
“I found the light extremely unpleasant ins ° hands ddcibds Td Gate ae 
the west room,” I merely r 
SE ea shana te y emerren ae I seated 3 : I called Jane, the cook, from her work; for! 
ones ype gap egy baad it Aa el ae frightened, and could not think of a single 
$ restorative. 
her position; and the more embarra : 

; ssed she: ‘* ing!” sai ing i i 
grew, the more determined I became. Sh ra : but Fo ey? pate cme dad aes 
ee incre, Yeigicg iit wee: . ushed rer her exertions over the fire. 

. over $ ‘* i : i 
some intricate portion of my work, I ‘“ pshawed” $ Paice oin Mer ota Me 2 ts 

every now and then. Thi i : “abt 
csi -§ is decided her, and she § hha ap a cruel stab! But I forgave Jane 

- ‘ when she went vigorously to work, and, b 
Ah! Miss Allen,’ I said, N , 2 dat dai 
“Taye Regen . mule was about : tain manipulations, the efficacy of which I might 
< “im {propaga hag fo or oy rule ie though I could not understand, she 
‘ ; wou rought the sufferer back to 
you mind lending me your assistance?” : i spies, 
halted. I handed her the manuscript at ee N tisk at ria ede ae A ae tiara 
request that she would dictate while I wrote. 1 shall a 4 se eteneeh ot tai LS 
She could not well refuse, so drew her chair which che had vai ceri a hahngetoon 
near and commenced reading. Her voice was ; * and, avotdi ¢ Jane’ Pde Vlad cat tap 
very sweet, though mournful, and wayered con- $ of inquir r vr aie wae 
siderably at first. But as she continued, it grew: Wel ue itt Pegs 7 iaoall 
firmer, and we succeeded admirably. I thanked $ enpietarone «alt * 
Ey y: anked § with nerves somewhat unsteady, ‘she has feel- 
3 ing, I perceive; so there is hope of her.” 
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“Perhaps the attack was the effect of sym-; tarily sought a higher tribunal, and a Judge 
pathy ; and the more I thought of it, the more 3 who ‘‘seeth not as man seeth,’’ @ 

[felt convinced that such was the case. : 

I knew nothing of her history. And yet, 
from her manners and appearance, I felt justi- ; CHAPTER Il. 
fed in supposing her the victim of a heart-: I iyvirep my friend, Dexter, home with me, 
sorrow that had crushed out the sweets of her N for I wanted some one to talk with; I could talk 
existence. Sto Miss Allen, but just now, after the excite- 

I left home the next morning shortly after : ment, I felt unequal to more than my share of 

sunrise; for the trial came on early in the } conversation. 
afternoon. As I passed through the garden,{ He was glad of the chance to breathe the fresh 
turning my eyes in the direction of the large : air, and, being excellent company, as well as a 
elm-tree, which stood in one corner of the ; first-rate lawyer, I felt rather proud of the ac- 
ground, I fancied I saw a gray-looking object. § quisition to my little circle. 
Miss Allen’s dresses were of neutral tints, and $ “Well,” said George, with a sigh of relief, 
itflashed across my mind that it was she, lying é during the evening of our return home, “I can’t 
prone on the bench at the foot of the noble say I’m sorry Elworthy killed himself; I should 
elm. S have hated to have that man hung.” 

Iwent toward her; for I did not know how : ‘*What a wreck he was!” I responded. ‘* With 
long she liad been there, and common homenity 5 his talents properly applied he would have been 
required that I should have a little interest in} an ornament to any society. How often we 
her health. Nothing more, I assured myself. ‘see men brought to the gallows by perverted 
The noise of my coming aroused her, and she ; genius!” 
sat upright. 3 Too true,” said George; ‘‘and, having no 

Her hair had fallen around her face and was ; ; particular fancy for such an elevated sphere, I 
damp with dew. , ‘ shall remain a blockhead!” 

“Are you ill?” I inquired. : I noticed how cheerful Miss Allen became 

“J?” she said, pushing the hair from her : after this trifling conversation. There was a 








white forehead, as though to bring back recol- $ S perceptible flush in her cheek, and a color in 
lection. ‘Oh! no.” $ S her lips. I attributed it to the charm of Dex- 

“You are in trouble, Miss Allen. If you do : ter’s manner. He was full of life and anima- 
hot care to give me your confidence, I-hope you 3 tion; I was rather quiet and reserved by nature. 


will, at least, consider me your friend.” ’ The contrast was striking, and especially an- 
She rose; her composure returned, her lips 3 noying to me. 
parted, but I heard no sound, and she looked, > Since that morning in the garden, I had felt 
not at me, but far, far beyond. Though I knew ; a new interest in my housekeeper, which absence 
this suppressed emotion was killing her, I felt § from her had rather increased than diminished. 
I must not meddle with her grief; so, after } I was a little jealous that a stranger could exert 
giving her a few necessary orders, I left her. $ over her such an influence. Dexter actually 
The memory of that white face, the calm, de- } warmed her into life; gave her the society she 
spairing look, haunted me during the days the $ needed, directed her taste for horticulture, and, 
trial continued. $ during the week he remained, made her very 
The very features of the prisoner possessed { happy, and me very miserable, I was glad 
for me a sort of fascination. ‘ when he took his departure; and was not sur- 
When the excitement seemed at its height, : prised, but pained somewhat, when two days 
and the counsel, on either side, were about to : after, Miss Allen came to tell me she must re- 
crush the other by a weight of evidence too ; sign her position in my household. 
Powerful to be resisted, there came a sudden‘: I could not question her concerning her re- 
pause, like the lull in a mighty tempest. ‘ solve, I could not ask her to reconsider it; she 
The prisoner was dead! S was at liberty to act her own pleasure. I did 
He had, with his own hand, defeated the ends ; ask her to give me a week’s time to supply her 
of justice, and with an adroitness that had cha- § place. 

Tacterized every action of his life. Supply her place! Just as we had become 
The trial was over. There was no longer any : used to each other’s ways. How provoking! 
criminal in court; only a dead body! We had; $ There shot through my heart the conscious- 
brought him before the bar where even-handed { ness of how necessary she was to my existence. 
justice was supposed to preside; he had volun- : I felt too much interested in her to give her up 
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entirely; a sense of delicacy prevented my offer- 3 noiselessly. Groping my way to the dining. 
ing her incredsed wages, a sense of honor for- room, I struck @ match and lit the lamp. Qn 
bade my interfering with any of her plans. And} the table stood Miss Allen’s work-basket, into 
yet to think that she must go! But I had a} which George began immediately to poke, dis. 
week’s grace; seven whole days! and then—— 3 arranging everything. I urged him to desist, 
* Three days passed; most of which were spent ; it seemed a profanation. He paid no attention 
at my office in town, with George Dexter as my } to my entreaties; merely remarking that he had 
frequent companion. On the afternoon of the}a “‘taste for the useful,” and continuing his 
fourth day, George dashed into my office, rather } objectless manipulations. 
unceremoniously, his usual way, however, and, Presently I was started by the exclamation, 
seating himself in the only vacant chair, blew; ‘By Jove! the very thing; proof positive.” 
clouds of fragrant smoke from a well colored; ‘What is it, George? You’ve no right to 
“*meerschaum.” 3 meddle with such things.” 

I knew by the way he puffed that he had } «But I’m sure Providence directed my steps 
something to communicate. So I put myself in ; toward this identical work-basket. Look at 
convenient attitude, by turning round and rest- ; this;”’ and he placed in my hand a small minia- 
ing my elbows on the desk behind me, prepared } ture set in gold. 
to listen. ‘How familiar!” I started. ‘Elworthy, the 

“You know, Dudley, that I took an unac- } forger!” 
countable interest in that Elworthy who escaped $ “And in her work-basket! Man alive! don't 
‘us so nicely; I have been for some time trying 3 you see the resemblance? Miss Allen, your 
to find out who he was, and where he came : housekeeper——” 
from. I tracked him after awhile, however,: “Is Elworthy’s daughter.” 
and imagine my surprise at ascertaining that} The mystery was solved. Poor thing! No 
he was once an influential citizen; and within § wonder she was cold and reserved. The world 
a few years the owner and occupant of the very 3 had pointed its finger of scorn at her, and the 
cottage in which you dwell.” ‘sins of the father had been visited too cruelly 

**Singular coincidence!” I remarked. 3on the child. My sympathy for her bade fair 

“Rather,” said George; ‘but, I further to stir up & warmer passion; and all that night 
learned that he had but one daughter, a very ; I was devising plans for her comfort and assist- 
attractive and finely educated young girl. Her ance. I arose early, leaving George in an un- 
father becoming more and more deeply involved $ mistakable state of somnolency and descended 
in his nefarious schemes, and, fearful of being ; the stairs. I met Miss Allen at the door of the 
traced to his den, suddenly absconded. The}dining-room. She started at seeing ime, and 
property had been heavily mortgaged, and no $ her face flushed—whether with surprise or joy, 
interest paid to the holders. So the poor : I could not tell. 
daughter was left without a home; and, in fact,} “I have a few words to say to you, Miss 
without friends, for who would associate with $ Allen; will you oblige me?” and I led the way 
the child of a fugitive from justice?” $ back into the room. 

‘*What has become of the girl? Did you find} ‘You spoke of leaving me,” I began, not 
out that? The man’s dead, so we can do no-$ without some trepidation, ‘‘and I had fully in- 
thing with him. It would be a charity to find g tended you should do so without being embar- 
the girl, and restore her to society. She may $ rassed by any questions from me; well knowing 
be in abject want.” $ you must have good reasons for taking such s 

**T have a suspicion of her whereabouts, not 3 step.” ’ 
yet fully confirmed; I am waiting for you to She bent her head low over her hands. 
invite me home with you.” 3 «Yesterday I heard that which bas induced me 

“Come; and right welcome,” I said, begin- ; to urge you to prolong your stay in the house 
ning to make preparations for an instant de- $ which was once your home, and which has been 
parture; ‘‘my old guardian is well acquainted 3 a shelter for you for the past few months.” 
in the village, and the barber, I am sure, is § She did not seem surprised that I knew her 
posted in all the ancient records.” 3 sorrow, but she covered her face with her hands, 

“Indeed!” he sententiously remarked. $ and the tears trickled through her fingers. They 

It was night when we arrived at the cottage; & were the first I had ever seen her shed, and they 
and Miss Allen, not anticipating my arrival, § softened my heart so that I could easily have 
had retired early. There was not o light in any 3 wept with her. 
window. I opened the door, and we entered: She grew calm, but was still determined. “I 
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muastigo,” she said; “I could not resist leaving ; After leaving the cars, we walked through a 
fiy hiding-place when I heard that a house- 3 broad street, plentifully shaded with trees. Cot- 
keeper was wanted. The old home had attrac- 3 tages stood back from the road; and court-yards, 
tions for me. I had wandered about from one ; rich with the wealth of summer, diffused their 
place 10 another, but some prying eye would } fragrance and beauty to charm the passers by. 
discover me and bring my secret to the light.} George and I sauntered along, enjoying’all; 
Here. I was among friends; the trees, the ; the sunshine, the delicious air, the quiet, whieh 
flowers, the very walls were familiar. It has ‘ could only be truly appreciated by those who, 
been an asylum for a wretched outcast; I have $ like us, sought and required mental relaxation. 
endeavored to do my duty—you have been very : The country was nothing new to us; but what 
kind.” $ we most enjoyed, was the prospect before us of 

“Show me that you appreciate my kindness 3 perfect freedom of mind and body. 
by continuing your duties as heretofore.” : Presently we came to a row of cottages. so ex- 
“It may not be,” she said, sadly; “the dread § actly similar in every respect, that it was diffi- 
of meeting one, whose existence has been a: cult to distinguish the dividing line between 
curse to me, is over. Those who reviled the } them. 
living, will surely hold sacred the memory of } As I walked along, taking in everything in a 
the dead.” $ general way, my attention was attracted to a 
3 female form bending among the flowers in one 
CHAPTER IIIf. Sof the gardens. As we came opposite to her 
Tur leaves may be closely folded over the $ she arose; and, dropping the gardening tool she 
heart of the rose, but let the warm sunshine Shad in her hand, stood transfixed. 
diffuse its regenerating influence, and lo! the} It was Edith. 
change. 3 Iwas thoroughly bewildered; George looked 
You will not suppose that, having felt the } innocently unconscious. 
effect of love’s delicious sunshine, I was willing} There was a gate, and a few feet of ground 
to return to the loneliness of my former life, } between Edith and myself; a moment’s delay, 
and without a sigh relinquish all my hopes of { and I was by her side. George leaned noncha- 
happiness. lantly over the railing; not with the air of a 
No. Edith left me; and, though she had not $ Tantalus, however, but as one perfectly satis- 
deemed it necessary to let me know her where- } fied with the turn affairs had taken, and quite 
abouts, she was often in my thoughts. “Nil willing to be excluded from any participation 
deperandum,” was my motto, and I waited in;therein. I began to be a little suspicious of 
hope. him; though the idea of his having been an 
The summer vacation was rapidly approach- 3 agent in working out my destiny, had never 
ing, and I had made up my mind to visit the occurred to me before. 
White Mountains, and revel in the enjoyment } What I said to Edith matters not. 
of all that was beautiful in nature. Itischarac-$ I learned from George that she was a com- 
teristic of me that whatever affects me most } panion for a widow lady in comfortable ¢ircum- 
deeply is the subject least spoken of. Love, with ? stances, and had allt the comforts of a home. 
me, was a solemn thing—a passion, deep, and ; But there was a lingering trace of the shadow 
enduring; so you will not wonder that I had no} around her yet. Should I ever have power to 
confidant in this ‘‘ affaire du caur.’”’ I think, from § dispel it! 
my very silence, George mietrusted how matters’ I saw her frequently during my stay in the 
stood; but wisely kept his own counsel. place; and I think she gave me more of her 
The day the sessions closed he came to my : confidence than I had ever imagined she would. 
room, ‘and, rather authoritatively, demanded $ Under genial influences her nature was gradu- 
that I should accompany him home. I was very ; ally expanding into a warmth and tenderness 
tractable just then. I knew it would be much § which had formerly seemed foreign to it. She 
pleasanter for me to be in George’s society, than $ was so impenetrable, however, that with all my 
wandering off alone in search of amusement or * astuteness I could not determine how I stood in 
adventure. So I readily yielded acquiescence. 3 her regard. I determined to make a bold stroke 
I have endeavored quite often to recall my } and so decide my fate. 
firet impressions on entering the town where: ‘Give me the right to shelter and protect 
George resided. I havea vague recollection of you,” I urged, “the right of a husband, Edith. 
the place, and am e¢onfident his home was the } Is it too much?” 
abode of contentment and happiness. A thrill passed through her frame; a moment’s 
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hesitation, and she raised her face to, mine. George has claimed the honor of being first 

There was a world of meaning in the tect groomsman. |S, by a.hand which I trust 

she gave me, though no word was spoken, My will. never fail.in kindness to her, I led my 

hope would not prove a delusion! Edith from under the shadow of a great griet 
I suspect that Mr. Lee anticipated this de- ; out into the broad sunlight of love and happi- 

nowuement from the first. He seems delighted } ness, 

with the idea, and has promised to give the} Nor do I care what the world will say if } 


bride away. ; marry my housekeeper. 








WORD-PORTRAIT. 


BY EMILY J. ADAMS. 


SHE seems as one to whom the stars 
Some softer charm have given, 

Or one who had, with upturned brow, 
Stood gazing into Heaven, 

Till, flashing from the pearly gates, 
The radiance had rifted 

The shadows through, until it fell 
Upon her face uplifted; 

And from her brow, and lip, and eye 
The pearly gleam had never 

Gone out again, but lingered there, 
In lines of light, forever; 

Or but the fair unfolding of 
Some angel-tended blossom; 

Asad guarding seraphs keep secure 
The portals of her bosom, 

That into its most holy place 
Nanght, save the pure, may enter, 

Where all of thought’s most beautiful, 
And feeling’s best do center, 

She hath such dignity and grace, 
Such majesty and sweetness— 

The blendiug of each earthly charm, 
With more of Heaven’s completeness; 

Enough to rev'rence-of divine, 
Enough to clasp of human; 





An angel in her purity, 
Yet in her loving—woman! 

Her life ’s one blest evangel full 
Of tenderness and beauty, 

Wherein are writ the sweetest lines 
That ever called to duty; 

And meekness, wisdom, love, and truth 
Illumine it forever; 

And, reading, we grow strong like her, 
For every high endeavor, 

When we, in all of woman-kind, 
May find such Heavenly teachers 

To call us back to virtue’s ways, 
We'll have less need of preachers— 

Less need of bolts and prison-bars ; 
The haunts of vice and passion 

Will be less crowded, and the songs 
Of folly and of fashion 

Will silent grow, as loving lips, 
Beside each fire-side altar, 

Take up the hymn, and through its length 
Of rhythmed sweetness falter. 

Man, aiding still to make it such, 
Will seek his home, and find it 

The port of peace, the type of Heaven— 
Which God Himself designed it. 
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WHERE IS NOW THE QUEENLY BEAUTY? 


BY ALDINE 8. KIEFFER. 


Wuene is now the queenly beauty 
That I loved in youth’s dear day, 
Whose bright smile of joy and sunshine 
Chased my clouds of gloom away? 
Where is now the eye whose lustre 
Shed o’er life a radiant gleam, 
Like the glorious Summer sunlight 
Dancing on the crystal stream? 
Where is now the voice whose sweetness 
Gently o’er my spirit stole, 
And could lull each rising passion 
With a fairy-like control? 
Where is now the snow-white forehead 
Which lay pillowed on my breast— 
And the heart which beat so gladly 
When unto my bosom pressed? 
Lost, lost in Lethe’s stream! 
Fled, fled like'a sweet dream! 





Yes, the cheek hath lost its freshness, 
In the cold and cheerless tomb— 
And the eye hath lost its brilliance, 
In the murky shades of gloom; 
Yes, the heart hath ceased its throbbings, 
And the brow is marble cold— 
And the voice no longer warbles 
Unto others, as of old. 
Yet, I hear it sweetly singing, 
In a soft and liquid tone, 
Like the harp-sounds that come floating 
From the mermaid’s emerald throne; 
And her form is ling’ring round me— 
Ling’ring round me night and day; 
And she whispers, whispers gently, 
Of a land that’s far away: 
Calling me to come and rest 
In that clime forever blest! 





THE HAUNTED WELL. 


BY KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS, 


I. § < called, Clary—Ransom was the prettiest girl 
Ir was no spring round which the fairies ‘ :in Bridgwater. It is difficult to make the airy 
danced their midnight measure; no Lady of} little flirts of the present day believe that any 
Avenel flitted about its waters in robe of snow $ one could have been handsome fifty years ago, 
and gleaming cincture; nor nymph nor naiad ‘or that the kindly old faces they are in the 
had her home therein. It was an old well, far ; habit of seeing beneath wide cap-borders, and 
away in the fields, and used for no more ro- ; ° the eyes that look out on them through spee- 
mantic purpose than to water the cattle which § ‘ tacles, were once blooming and bright, and, 
were housed at night in the barn near by. How} : perhaps, far more lovely than their own. But 
it came to be the subject of my story, you will } Sit is true, nevertheless, and, moreover, theits 
presently discern. ; were native graces, How much do you owe, 
Fifty years ago, Deacon Ransom was one of } } Miss Minnie, to your mantua-maker and your 
the richest farmers of the midland counties. A} : erinoline? or you, Lenora, to your silken robes 
stern old man to whom the irreverent did not and sparkling jewels? Your grandmothers had 
fail to point, when they argued how little good ; none of these. Their dresses, made, by their 
religion did its possessérs, and one whom his} own fingers, of coarse material and simple 
fellow Christians, perhaps, regarded as likely fashion, imparted no fictitious beauty to their 
to be saved, if saved at all, as it were, “by ; forms; if the shape were good, it so revealed 
fire.’ Never actually putting himself within ; itself; if faulty, no skillful, device repaired or 
the grasp of the law, he wandered so frequently : ‘ coneealed the fact, Fortunately a plain diet, 
in the border-land that lies between honesty } 3. and active, healthy habits did so much in their 
and roguery that few could be found who did } behalf that they could better afford to trust to 
not consider that he had at some time over- nature than many a modern belle. 
stepped the limits. An adept in that neat work; Clary Ransom’s best dress was a plaided flan- 
of surgery, removing ‘the cuticle from fiints; : nei, such as old people will remember; it was 
apt in compressing sixpences till they cried out made without fringe, or ribbon, or fancy button; 
in remonstrance. By means of such proficiency, ; and her sole decoration was the string of gold 
by strict parsimony in his family expenses, and $ beads wherewith her mother had adorned her 
by a long run of that sort of secular Providence own neck in former years, and which, mother- 
which we denominate “luck,” he had joined ; like, the good lady had made over to Clary, as 
house to house, and field to field, and was now, : better suited to her period of youth and bloom. 
in his hale old age, the largest landholder and But she had the ornaments that are never out 
the most “forehanded” resident of his native :.of fashion: ripe lips, brown, clustering curls 
town of Bridgwater. g and smiling eyes, and a plump little form that 
But if the deacon were universally regarded ; filled cut the plaided flannel most bewitchingly. 
with dislike, not to say execration; if he heard, 3 She had few accomplishments, I must own. She 
at town-meeting and the general election, such $ scould make sweet bread, and golden butter; 
frank allusion to many circumstances in his past § S could get you a dinner in the shortest time and 
career, and such candid characterization of them $ nicest manner; could spin and brew, and keep 
that, at times, he was fain to forego the privilege § ‘a house in perfect order; but of all that modern 
of a freeman and remain at home instead of vot- § $ dames call education she was totally, lamentably 
ing; if his dog, his horse, his ‘‘shay” endured 3 ignorant. She sang a good deal, however, and 
& kind of village infamy as belonging to him— 3 with a very sweet and pleasant voice, the music 
still he had one possession toward which malice $ $ that was prevalent in her day: old church tunes 
never directed her shafts, nor the most grace- ; : S and tender Scottish airs that touched the heart 
less urchin his pebbles; which all the girls ad- ; } and sometimes brought tears to the eyes of the 
mired and liked, and all the rustic beaux adored $ listeners. And it was to promote her advance- 
—his daughter. ment in this branch of harmony that she went 
Clarissa—or, as she was more commonly } one winter to the singing-school. - deacon 
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remonstrated against the proceeding as useless ; surmises as to what the deacon would say when 
and extravagant, seeing that Clary sang already ‘he knew that George Delong was making love 
as clear as a bob-o-link in strawberry time; but } to his daughter. For between old Jacob Delong 
the maiden was ‘‘wild” to go, and she had her ; and Deacon Ransom existed a terrible feud of 
mother to back her. To such combined forces } many years standing; beginning in some horse- 
the deacon was obliged to yield. trade, where, the former alleged, he had been 
Can the young people of the present day im- < outrageously cheated by his thrifty neighbor, 
agine what the singing-school was to rustic } Sand maintained by a series of injuries and 
neighborhoods in those times? There were the } affronts on both sides, which had proved a 
newest and smartest clothes exhibited; there } source of great gossip in the neighborhood and 
tender or coquettish glances interchanged, and ; great scandal in the church. Every one be- 
flirtations carried on with greatest spice and ret the deacon in fault; not only that he was 
vigor; there did love-affairs of all kinds, from } generally disliked, but because they knew how 
the incipient sentiment to the full-grown pas- } great a trial a horse-trade is to even brighter 
sion, thrive luxuriantly. During the recess, } Christian graces than he had ever boasted. In 
when even the master unbent his brow severe, ; consequence of these difficulties Jacob Delong 
and held with the older pupils converse digni- } had forsaken the Presbyterian church, of which, 
fied, yet urbane; when the youth of both sexes, } though not a member, he had been a constant 
divided hitherto by the width of the room and } attendant and liberal “supporter,” and wor 
the engrossing practice of their fa, sol, Ja, met } shiped with the Baptists from that time for- 
around the stove, or sat or stood in more} ward; and for the same reason all intercourse 
secluded corners; where apples were eaten, } between the families was suspended. 
nuts and ‘“‘pop-corn” passed about, and lively It was certainly very unlucky that, among all 
sallies interchanged; there did Cupid hold his the pretty girls of his acquaintance, George De- 
special court. What a field for graceful ac- ;}long must needs fix on Clary as the only one 
quiescence or coquettish coolness was there } whom, by any possibility, he could ever fancy; 
when, the school dismissed, ensued the choice ; equally unfortunate that she should find no 
of a companion home! how triumphantly did : attentions so pleasing as those of her father's 
the successful querist march away with his hereditary foe. But love, since the days of the 
prize! how crest-fallen did he who ‘got the $ ‘ Montagues and Capulets, (and perhaps before 
mitten” stand aside! And.those rides from } that time,) has laughed at traditionary enmities 
singing-school! when the air was crisp with ; and scorned to yield to ancient prejudice; and 
frost, the moon shone bright, and the young} our young people loved each other fondly and 
hearts beat a measure lively as the chime of } faithfully as did Romeo and Juliet, though well 
the jingling bells! Many a hand-pressure was ‘aware that their parents’ hatred was cordial as 
there ere the farm-yard gate was reached; guhelr own affection. Clary was both timid and 
sometimes even a kiss snatched by the bolder } prudent; she confided to her mother the secret 
spirits; and often and often did the sweet, but } ‘ of her attachment, and the twain endeavored to 
dreadful question, delayed before by doubt and } ‘ concert schemes for bringing the deacon around; 
shamefacedness, make its way and receive its ; but George had never been allowed to enter the 
answer, as the good steed sped over the spark- } house, nor did she dare even hint to her father 
ling snow. No wonder that singing-school was ; the name of her attendant at all the youthful 
a@ combination of Almack’s and the Opera to ; gatherings. 
the young of those days. ’ But one Saturday afternoon when the deacon 
Clary was soon the best ‘‘air’”’ singer of her ’ had been, as usual, to the post-office, he heard 
set, and had the greatest number of rustic beaux the news, and, coming home, his face dark with 
at her command, all eager for the privilege of } wrath, summone@his@fféniing child before him. 
escorting her homeward. But it was not long Clary came, trembling, frightened, yet with 
ere they began to move off and leave the field ; certain firm resolution in her heart never to 
clear to a tall, handsome youth ; and it might give up George, never to marry anybody else, 
be observed that Clary’s frank, innocent gaze let her father say what he might. 
became downcast as he approached her, and} And then there was a scene! Quite as stormy 
her clear tones so low that he must have been ; as when the stern parent in a novel of the first 
puzzled to understand whether she accepted or } water threatens the beauteous heroine with 
refused his company, These and many kindred } curses and disinheritance, if she does not at 
symptoms soon marked it as a settled case, and } once renounce all thought of that generous, gal- 
many were the comments thereon; many the { lant lover who has won her heart, and plight 
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her troth to the hateful earl or baron of his : delighted in, as well as every species of mis- 
choice. Clary’s resolution, if not frightened § chief and ‘‘deviltry.” He was feared and de- 
out of her, did not venture to declare itself; she 3 tested by that portion of the community which 
stood mute and pale before the deacon’s fury. § imagines wisdom to consist in sour looks and 
“Mind what I say, Miss!” were his conclud- $ sober movements; adored by the girls, and well 
mg words; ‘‘don’t let me hear of that young liked by one of the best conducted youths in 
whelp coming about the place or speaking to} that section of country: to wit, our young friend 
yoo, no matter where you meet him. If he} George Delong. He was, moreover, an excel- 
does, I'll thrash him within an inch of his life— lent dancer, played the violin fairly, and was 
and you too for that matter. I’ll show you that 3 possessed of a considerable property, among 
fm master in my own house, and not to be con- which was the field containing the Haunted 
quered whenever a little hussy that I could { Well of our story. 
shake to pieces with one hand chooses to setup} One Sunday night in June, as the deacon’s 
her will against me!” household was about retiring to rest, two young 
Such was the fierceness of the deacon’s wrath, } men rushed in, pale with excitement and alarm. 
that even his good wife, who in a quiet, subtle § They had set out on the usual Sunday evening 
way that even Count Cavour might have taken } expedition of “sparking,” and were proceeding 
s lesson from, often governed him, unsuspect- } leisurely across the fields, conversing as they 
ing, dared not interpose a word, and Clary} went. It was a cloudy night, and darkness had 
sobbed herself to sleep that night in the .xost ; fallen unusually early, but they were too fami- 
approved state of misery and despair. Nor were liar with the country to have any difficulty in 
George’s feelings much less poignant when, in ; finding their way. They had gone half-through 
some unrecorded fashion, he learned of the de- } Jo Bloomfield’s pasture-land, when they were 
cree the deacon had promulged. To be sure, startled by groans of the most terrible descrip- 
he indulged in a little scornful mirth at the idea $ : tion, proceeding, as it seemed, from one in the 
of the contemplated ‘‘thrashing,” so far as it § Sextreme of agony. Thinking at first that 





concerned his own person; but he was by no ; person badly injured, or taken with sudden and 


means sure that Clary would be equally able to ; violent illness, lay somewhere near them, they 
defend herself, should her father attempt to ; called again and again without receiving any 
chastise her for disobedience. Various wild § reply, save the continuance of the fearful sounds. 
ideas of assaulting the house and carrying her $ Guided by these, they gradually neared the old 
of by main force entered his mind, and were : well, and found that the groans proceeded from 
dismissed as impracticable; then he planned ; within it. They shouted once or twice, conjur- 
to meet her by stealth, persuade her to go at § ing the person, whoever he might be, to say 
once before a magistrate, and thenceforth defy ’ how they could help him, but got no answer; 
the deacon’s wrath. But such a meeting was$ only the groans grew deeper and more appal- 
impossible. If Clary ever ventured beyond the ling than ever. Then sudden and overmaster- 
door-yard, she was sure to have a companion, Sing fear came upon them, and they fied as for 
tither in the person of her father or Timothy ’ their lives, staying not till they reached the 
Yates, the hired man, armed with the stoutest $ friendly shelter of the deacon’s roof. Here they 
of cudgels. However George might trust to his 3 told their story, and no one laughed at it; those 
powers of putting the enemy hors de combat, he 3 Were the days when ghosts and witches, and all 
felt that such a conflict would not be a favor- } other supernatural doings still kept a hold upon 
able preliminary to an interview with the fair : the popular faith, and the deacpn’s household 
mistress of his heart. So time passed wearily 3 ‘listened to the narration with wonder, not un- 
on to the divided lovers, till at last a small ray 3 ; mixed with awe. 
of hope penetrated their gloom and cheered their $ : ‘And now,” said Sim Brown, the elder of the 
souls within them: $ two youths, ‘I've told all there is to tell. You 
can’t scare me with anything living; but them 
II. sounds was awful! No critter in his senses 
Tux luminous vody whence this ray proceeded 3 could have fallen into that well; and if he did, 


Was generally thought to have fellowship with 
the works of darkness rather than of light. He 
was a good-looking, harum-scarum, graceless 
Youth, set down in the baptismal register as 
Joseph Bloomfield, but hailed as “Jo” by the 
lips of all who knew him. Practical jokes he 





and had strength left to hold on to the sides 
and groan like that, he would have answered 
when we spoke to him. What is your opinion, 
deacon?” 

‘There’s nobody can have but one opinion, 
Simeon,” solemnly returned the worthy man, 
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“There’s been some dreadful wickedness done i major and his friends grew pale; but when, 
in secret, and this is the Lord's way of bring- 3 after a minute or two, the groans ceased, he 
ing it to light. I've always mistrusted Joseph } recovered his spirits. 
Bloomfield; he’s always withstood religion andj “Tt’s' all a trick,” he cried, derisively; 
east a slight on professors. It’s my mind} ‘‘there’s some one hidden among the willows, 
that he and his evil companions will soon be § N S and speaking through ‘the logs to frighten » 
brought to shame.” Everybody shuddered at } $ pack of fools and old women. If any of you 
the thought. 3 have got the pluck to come with me, we'll soon 
The next day there were plenty of curious 3 ferret him out.” 
people about the field, and well eager to see if; Nobody felt very anxious for the expedition; 
there were any trace of the last night’s sin- : but two or three at last were found. They ex. 
gular occurrence. Nothing was visible; all re- § } plored the little clump of willows, but no in- 
mained quiet and undisturbed, and the well, } < truder was discovered; they essayed to speak 
when searched, exhibited nothing more alarm- } * through the logs and counterfeit the groans, 
ing than its usual contents of mossy stones and : but their voices were inaudible to the throng 
cool, clear water. Meanwhile the story of a}around the well. Discomfited and alarmed, 
supernatural visitation spread far and wide; } they returned to: their friends—and no sooner 
the whole country was aroused, and multitudes } had they resumed their places than the sounds 
flocked to the scene. By Tuesday evening hun- } were renewed with terrific violence. 
dreds were on the ground, awaiting the fall of} New fear fell upon all save the valiant major 
night and the sound of the mysterious groans. 3 —but he was determined to maintain the posi- 
A few, indeed, made light of the matter, and} tion to the end. ‘I tell you what, boys,” he 
called Sim Brown and his companion fools and } cried, ‘‘do you let me down into the well, and 
cowards. Conspicuous among them was a cer- { I'll soon rout your ghost for you!” 
tain Major Jones, a swelling, pompous indivi-; Exclamations of horror arose from all sides. 
dual, who conceived that his militia honors } 3 The men declared that it was a ‘tempting of 
entitled him to lay down the law to all about : 3 Providence ;’’ and the women raised a universal 
him. He spoke very bravely of the absurdity { chorus of, ‘Oh! Major, don’t! Don’t Major!” 
of a belief in ghosts; the whole thing was a} But the dauntless major, not a whit deterred by 
hoax, or a fancy of Sim Brown's; he wasn’t } their lamentations, proceeded to the well, and, 
afraid; if there was a ghost, he’d fight him, ete., } grasping the chain, was about to descend into 
ete. His boasts were received with enthusiasm ; the darkness below, when such sounds arose— 
by a few kindred spirits; but the majority shud- such horrible, unearthly noises—that even his 
dered at this reckless defiance of powers that } stout heart gave way and he receded trembling 
might even then be gathering around. And all} from the brink; no jeers passed around at the 
looked with that intense, yet horrified interest § failure of his courage; all sympathized in his 
which the supernatural awakens for the first S feelings too thoroughly to deride them. 
sound from the Haunted Well. $ A deep and solemn stillness now pervaded the 
The sun had been down an hour; darkness : assembly. It was broken by Father Mack, an 
settled on the face of nature. A few pine knots } aged minister, whose hair had been whitened 
cast their lurid, flaring light over the assembly, } by eighty winters. 
revealing to each other the faces of friends ont ‘“My friends,” he said, in a tremulous, but 
neighbors.” Conspicuous amid the throng was $ impressive voice, ‘‘the Lord has called us to 
the deacon’s family; Clary, as usual, under thé } gether to make manifest by His power some 
protection of her parents and the stout cudgel. } 3 dark and cruel deed. At such a time it is fitting 
In a distant part of the field stood George De- } that we should implore His blessing and guid- 
long; poor fellow! he dared not approach the 3 ance. Let us pray.” 
fair object of his affections. 3 He knelt, and the multitude with him—ear- 
Suddenly, from the very bottom of the well, } nestly imploring the divine aid in the work 
arose a groan—and at the sound a thrill went } before him; and that’ this testimony that the 
through every bosom. Fast they came, and }eyes of the Lord are in every place, and that 
faster, as of one suffering the extremest limit } He will bring hidden things to light, might be 
of mortal anguish. The whole multitude stood } the means of convincing and saving many who 
as if petrified; the unusual scene, the strange } had hitherto resisted His authority. Praye? 
noises breaking on the stillness of night, and ended, all rose from their knees, and Father 
the strong belief in invisible powers about them 3} Mack, approaching the well, said in solema 
ehilled all hearts with horror. Even the boastful $ tones, «In the name of God, who are you!” 
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At this the groans, which, during the prayer, ; solemn incident of being brought, as it were, 
had been of the most terrific description, ceased face to face with the invisible world, the crowd 
entirely; and a moment after a voice, low and } separated, agreeing to come together on the fol- 
muffled, as if speaking from deep within the $ {lowing day and dig for the remains of the un- 
garth, responded, ‘‘Israel Chapin.” fortunate pedler. They were then to be placed 

Exclamations of horror broke from the crowd. Sin a suitable coffin and interred with appro- 
Israel Chapin was well known to many of the 3 priate ceremonies in the nearest burying- 
older people, and all had heard his name, and ; ground. Some impatient spirits were for 
the gloomy suspicions connected with it. He $ beginning the work at once, but it was decided 
had. been a thriving pedler twenty years before } that it would be better to wait till the morrow 
and had suddenly disappeared, no one knew § —and full of eager anticipation the throng dis- 
whither, The circumstance of his leaving many } persed. So o¢cupied were the deacon and his 
debts uncollected among the country people, } spouse in discussing the events of the night, 
led to the belief that he had been ‘tmade away } that they did not once perceive that one of their 
with;” and a dissolute vagabond, who disap-$ party was missing. It was not till the good 
peared about the same time, was universally } steed paused at their own door and Mrs. Ran- 
suspected as the cause of his death. But no-$som had alighted, that she exclaimed with a 
thing had ever been known with certainty about } sudden start of‘ recollection, 
the matter, and in the course of twenty years it ‘“*My senses, deacon! Where's Clary?” 
had been almost forgotten. Now, however, the Where indeed? No one had thought of her, 
memory of the missing man revived; all who{so engrossed were all minds with the great 
had once been familiar with him seemed to be- } event of the evening; and now it was midnight, 
hold him again before them, and listened with } and they knew not where to look. 
breathless anxiety for his words. “Perhaps she went home with Sairey Jones 

“How came you in this place?” was the next { or Belindy Smith,” said the mother; “yet I 
query of the aged Father Mack. $ should think she would ha’ spoke to me about 
_ “Nat Herrick murdered me and put me here,” $ it. It’s very strange; I can’t account for it no 
was the reply. ; way.” 

Another thrill amid the throng! Nat Herrick 3 3 .Neither could the deacon, though he rode 
was the very man long since suspected of the $ 3 from house to house, despite the lateness of 
crime | N ’ the hour, inquiring everywhere for his missing 

In answer to further questioning, the spirit } child. Nobody had seen her; nobody could 
of the murdered man declared that he had been : give him any news. 
attacked and killed by Herrick near the clump} But we are happily better informed. About 
of willow trees; he had been struck from behind, ® the time of Father Mack’s prayer, when all 
as his skull would show when disinterred. The $ y heads were bowed in silent devotion, two dark 
first blow had proved fatal, and the murderer ; 5 $ figures might have been seen to separate them- 
had then proceeded to rifle his person and pack $ : selves from the crowd and glide stealthily along 
of money and portable articles of value. He: $ beyond the willows, where they were met by a 
had then buried the body near at hand and} third. 
made his way to the coast, where he took pas- “The horses are hitched just outside the 
sage for England; but a storm coming up the } bars,” said this last, in a low voice; the parson 
ship was destroyed, and he had sunk with his} is ready, and you can have the whole thing 
ill-gotten treasure beneath the waves. This re- 3 over in five minutes when once you are there. 
cital, considerably amplified, was listened to} Ride for your lives, and I'll keep the folks en- 
with eager interest by the horrified crowd. tertained for an hour or two longer.” 

“And now what is it that you wish?” again} He was as good as his word, and George and 
demanded Father Mack; ‘‘and why have you; Clary had been man and wife for the space of 
troubled the peace of this neighborhood?” full forty minutes ere Jo Bloomfield deserted 

“L wish,” replied the spirit, ‘that my bones} the ground, and, mounting his black horse 
may be taken up and receive Christian burial. } Bouncer, made his way to Brighton, where the 
If that is done, I shall trouble you no more.” ceremony had been performed. Clary had to 

The voice ceased, nor did further questions ; receive.a bridal kiss and numerous congratula- 
Meet with any notice. tions. It seemed, poor child! that she stood in 

After tarrying awhile to return thanks for { need of them. She felt sadly frightened at the 
this marvelous exposure of the hidden works of $ s daring step they had taken, and at the pos- 
darkness, and to converse on the strange and } sibility that the deacon might refuse to forgive 
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them. Jo thought to cheer her by referring to , he'll take it all well enough, and thank you for 
the details of his ruse, giving him such a son, even if he did not par- 
“Didn't I do it well?” he inquired, exultingly. 3 ticularly want him. Besides, you know what 
“It wasn’t so much the first night; the fellows } your mother said.’’ Perhaps this last remark 
were soon frightened and took to their heels. justified a belief that subsequently prevailed 
They didn’t stop long to investigate. But this; in the neighborhood—that Mrs. Ransom knew 
time it was worse. The major had real pluck; ; more of her daughter’s plans than she chose to 
I thought it was all over with me when he and 3 divulge, and had encouraged her in them. 
his aids came down to the logs. Ihadscant; It was not long ere the story of the hoax and 
time to. poke in my bundle of tow and scramble } its consequences spread through Bridgwater and 
up a tree before they were down on me.” ; the adjoining towns. The diggers for the re- 
“A bundle of tow? What was that for?” : mains of the late unfortunate Mr. Chapin threw 
said Clary. ; down their spades in disgust and hastened home- 
“To stop the sound of their voices, so they $ ward, and the funeral ceremonies were indef- 
should think it wasn’t possible that any one ; nitely postponed. 
should be heard through the logs.. But, poor; The deacon in time forgave his erring children, 
old father Mack! how serious he took it all! I 3 and, not long after the birth of the first grand- 
thought I should die laughing; as I lay there 3 cuild, he and old Jacob Delong shook hands and 
and groaned at him, sinner that 1am! But, all} buried the hatchet. This event did not, how- 
is fair in love and war, you know. Now, Miss;ever, restore Mr. Delong’s patronage to the 
Clary,” he continued, ‘‘or Mrs. Delong, I should Presbyterians. He remarked, confidentially, to 
say, don’t look so downhearted; don’t make 3 his wife, that he would have nothing to do with 
George think you are sorry he has got you.” {a church that ‘‘fellowshiped” a man that would 
“It is not that, indeed!” said Clary, turning cheat in a horse-trade. His personal animosity 
a beaming glance on the handsome youth at} was overcome; but his sense of right, you see, 
her side. ‘‘But I feel bad to think of my } remained unaltered. 
father. He was always good to me; at least | George and Clary were happy and prosperous. 
till Iately; and he’ll grieve so to think I’ve dis- } Jo Bloomfield was their firm friend through life, 
obeyed him. Perhaps he’ll never forgive me!” ; trotting on his knee many juvenile Delongs, and 
And the tears broke forth. 3 bequeathing his substance to them, when, in the 
‘«Don’t you fear for that,” said Jo, in a cheery 3 fiftieth year of his jovial bachelorhood, he bade 
tone. ‘When the deacon finds it’s done with, } farewell to this lower world. 
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LABOR IS HONORABLE. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. B. DAVIS. 


Cup of toil, why hang thy head, ; He seeks his well-known cottage-door— 
Ashamed to labor for thy bread? Read the story it will tell! 

Toil brings honor—heed this truth-— For labor thou art honored well. 

Joy comes not to the idle youth: 
Busy hands, and busy brains 

Do sow and reap the golden grains! 


Maiden, at thy busy loom, 

Toiling hard, in noisy room, 

Think, when weary grows thy hand, 

Envy not the child of ease, Thy labors each will bless the land, 

Secking his darling self to please; Clothe the monarch and the slave, 

His dark hours must come at last, From products brought o’er land and wave! 

And bring regrets for momer.ts past— 

When his course of life is run, Seamstress, bending o’er thy toil, 

Earning bread by midnight oil; 

Poorly clad and poorly fed, 

Merchants in the busy mart, Pressing thy weary, aching head— 

Scholar proud, with beating heart; Know, the world thy efforts need, 

Statesmen in the senate-hall, And thy toil its wants doth feed! 

Gathered there at freedom’s call— 

Know, the world yout deeds will bless; Child of labor, raise thy head, 

Ye have your spheres of usefulness, Blush not to earn thy daily bread; 
In the Spring-time of thy youth 


Seek labor’s walks or halls of truth; 
Sloth will lead to vice and crime— 
Labor and toil to deeds sublime! 


He dies—and has no honor won, 





House-wife, weary with thy cares, 
Mark the fond smile thy husband wears, 
When, his daily toil now o’er, 
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THE JACOBITE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214, 


CHAPTER XVII. If ever mortal man won a woman from her high 
Tue tramp of armed men filled the streets of $ estate, I will win this beautiful maiden before 
Edinburgh with war tumult. The clash of fire- g another sun dawns!” 
locks—the ringing of iron hoofs upon rough$ ‘But you are ill; the wound is scarcely 
stones—the shrill cry of bagpipes rendered the $ healed. It will be your death!” 
town a scene of wild commotion. Never was as “Death! What then? She will weep for 
town evacuated with more warlike clangor— } me——” 
never did troops go forth with greater enthu-$ ‘No, no!” 
siasm. $ «No? I tell you she wiil; for she loves 
Katharine Fraser heard it in her chamber, } me!” 
where she had fled to weep after her separation : “Oh! Dougal, this is self-deception. She 
from Clanranald. Flora Macdonald heard it as } never did—never will love you!” 
she paced up and down her pretty bower-cham- 3 Dougal was untangling the leathern thongs 
ber, bewildered by the love of two passionate ; attached to his sword. He paused quickly, and 
hearts that had been poured forth so unex- 3 looked at the distressed face of his brother with 
pectedly upon her that morning. Lady Clan- ga puzzled smile. 
tanald heard it as she knelt in her oratory with ‘You are mistaken, Luke.” 
her mother, and prayed for the noble son she: ‘No, no; there is certainty. She will come 
might never see again. But the martial sound $ and see you—she will be humane; but her heart 
penetrated even farther than this: it reached $ is cold as ice.” 
Dougal Carr in his sick-chamber. In vain had$ ‘You have not seen her with the glow of 
Lake closed the heavy shutters, and dropped ; roses on her cheek, with the love-light in her 
the heavy curtains over them, hoping to shut : eyes, Luke, to call her cold! Out upon you, 
out the sound. In vain he had striven to dis- } laddie, she is an angel!” 
tract his brother’s attention by reading aloud, $ Luke lost his patience. The task of unde- 
and recounting wild adventures gathered from 3 ceiving his brother was a bitter one, and he 
his previous research in Lord Lovat’s library. 3 writhed under a dread of the pain he must in- 
The bagpipes were too numerous and shrill for 3 flict. This made bim curt and rude, like a sur- 
these attempts to avail anything. With the first : geon that chides the patient he would die to 
united outburst, Dougal sprang from his bed, } save. 
half-dressed, as had seemed most comfortable “TI tell you she is proud as Lucifer, hard as 
for his progressing convalescence, and, with $ rock.” 
searlet cheeks and eyes eagerly bright, called} ‘‘How churlish!” said Dougal. “I thought 
for his sword. ’ better of you, laddie. But then, what can you 
“Be quick, be quick!” he cried. ‘It is the : know about it?” 
Frasers passing by. Here comes Lochiel—here “IT know that she does not care the value of 
—be quick, good brother; bring forth my arme.” ’ an oat-straw for you or any other person.” 
Luke stood up aghast and laid hands on his ‘*Nay, nay, Luke. You are well-read in books; 
brother, striving to check the dangerous ardor; } but when it comes to a fair lady a 
but Dougal shook him off, and, seizing his gar- “Then I am blind—a mole—a blind house- 
ments, proceeded to complete his dress. dog. Well, be it so. But when a fair lady says, 
*Do not speak to me, Luke. I charge you, } with her. own lips, “I do not love the laddie 
be silent!” he cried. “It is our country, our ¢ Dougal Carr, the son of Dame Carr, and will 
Prince—and, oh! Luke, a battle-field lies near g not forgive his presumption in dreaming the: 
on which knighthood is to be won. Be quick, § thing possible—why, then I believe her.” 


be quick! I feel the spurs on my heel even now! § “ And has she said this to you?” 
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««Even to me, bat and mole as I am.” ha! this is better than I thought. Now, Luke, 

Dougal laid down his sword and stood look- } order my horse, or bring me another fleet and 
ing at his brother in wild bewilderment. ; fresh. It will be a sharp ride before I come up 

“She said this to you?” : with the clan.” 

Yes; ask again and I shall make the same “But, Dougal 
answer.” *Do not attempt to stay me. Men before 

**But when and where?” this hour founded mighty names on a single 

*‘Not.an hour ago.” battle-field. Our Lady gave me the opportu- 

“Oh )” nity. It is all I ask.” 

««When Mistress Flora Macdonald was watch- Luke’s face kindled as he listened to these 
ing by you here.” words. 

Dougal sat down on the bed, drew a deep, “By my soul!” he said, ardently, “if a right 
deep breath, and looked on his brother with kingly spirit can work out greatness it will be 
one of the brightest smiles that ever lighted a} yours! I did not think to stop you, Dougal, 
human face. $ though the wound in your shoulder is unhealed. 

Luke opened his black eyes wide and wildly. But will you not see this fairy lady before you 

“Why, you seem pleased. I thought it would } go?” 
wound you worse than the arrow.” ; ‘When I come back with the spur on my 

**You are speaking of Mistress Fraser,” an- } heel, not before. Then even the Macdonalds 
swered Dougal. “I know well enough she never } of the Isles may not nina to own me as some- 
cared for me, except when, like a dog, I joined thing worthy of attention.’ 

; 
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in her sports; but I do not grieve about that; Luke was about to urge the subject further, 
perhaps, Luke, I have found out that—that I } but a slight footstep in the outer passage warned 
did not so much love her as the fancies she ; him of a more potent presence, and he went out 
awoke.” through a side door. 

“Then you are reconciled? You will not ; Flora Macdonald entered young Carr’s cham- 
break your heart, or fall on that sword?” i ber in a panic. She had heard the clank of 

“Not so long as a brighter and more beau- } arms within, and knew that the tumult which 
tiful being than she filled the streets must have reached the invalid. 

“Oh! ha, you know it—you have read all. {The apprehension these thoughts created made 
Flora Macdonald! You love her and not this } her bold. She passed through the door in haste 
proud Fraser. Dougal, Dougal, I shall go wild. {and found the young man arrayed for the bat- 
This joy strengthens me into a comely man. } tle-field, and girding on his sword with hands 
Truly, truly she loves you. I have known it} that trembled both from want of strength and 
from the first. It was her lips that——” eagerness. 

Luke broke off, remembering his promise. “You are going?’ she exclaimed, crossing 

“Her lips, her dear lips!. Well, Luke, tell {her hands and regarding him with pallid ear- 
me what it was?” ne aggro are going? So feeble, so help- 

“Not now. Let her tell you herself. The ‘ les Yet you would not stay though I knelt to 
rosy shame will be beautiful to look upon.” nm you.” 

‘‘Luke, dear Luke, tell re what she said. “I could not, fairest lady; that would be te 
Not that she loved me, and to you?” cried ; resign everything that my heart pants for. One 
Dongal, flushed and eager with a craving for ; battle, dear lady, and Dougal Carr will earns 
deeper confirmation that he was beloved. right to say how much he loves you!” 

“Tush! Did I want words to teach methat?”$ Flora did not blush, for all the warm scarlet 

“Then she never told you anything?” ‘blood that might have dyed those cheeks had 

**Dougal, how can you ask? Truly, she never } ’ fallen back upon her heart; but a proud gleam 
did; but when I hinted it, only bade me be dumb } 3 came to her face, and, drawing close to his side, 
as I will be.” ’she fastened the buckle of his sword-belt with 

“Pick up my sword, Luke.” ae own hands, panting for breath es she per- 
’ «Then you are determined? You will go?” } formed the task. 

“Go? Are battle-fields so plenty that a young} ‘It is only that I thought you feeble,” she 
churl who has lifted his eyes to a high-born } said. 
lady can afford to pass them by? That is well. ‘Your love has made me strong.” 

‘Thank heaven it was not my right shoulder the} He stooped down and kissed her forehead, 
arrow mangled! Bring me the little mirror} the excitement of the moment rendered this 
yonder that I may see how like a ghost I am— act an impulse. It seemed as if he had loved 
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her forever, and no one could dispute the right ; intellect began to question the reason of her 
to express affection after this tender fashion. } coming to that place from the humble mountain 
Bven this brought no crimson to her face; but; home. There was something about his mother 
she clung to him with both white arms around ; which Luke had never understood. If he waited, 
his neck and wept passionately. ’the mystery might be explained; for she had 
“You will return? You will not rush into ; ‘ evidently come to see Lord Lovat. 
needless danger ?’’ she pleaded. 3 The woman did not seat herself, but began 
«No danger is needless that wins my own} pacing slowly up and down the room, pausing 
love,” he whispered, smoothing back her hair § now and then on the rich square of Persian 
with his hand; ‘‘but Our Lady will keep me} * carpet that lay in the center of the floor, and 
safe for your sweet sake!” ® looking down upon it in deep thought, as if 
“Ah! how I pray for it!’ she sighed. ; striving to untangle the intricacies of its ara- 
“Now farewell! I hear the ring of hoofs on 3} besque pattern in her mind. 
the pavement. Luke has sent my horse.” Luke watched her searchingly. He could not 
“Not yet—oh! not yet!” $ but observe with what effect her presence min- 
#1 must—I must. Every moment is a grain } gled with the sumptuous surroundings of the 
of gold.” room. In her mountain home she had never 
«But you tremble so!” seemed in place, even to him; but here in the 


nn 


“It is because I feel your heart fluttering like 
a wounded bird against mine.” 

“Does that make you weak? Forgive me.” 3 

Flora drew a deep breath and stood up firmly, 
resting one hand on his shoulder. He looked } 


$ large room, under the richly-tinted light that 
$ streamed through the curtains, she was the 


one figure of a complete and sumptuous pic- 

ture, matching the heavy furniture and tapestry 

hangings as if they had been her birth-right. 
On entering the room, widow Carr had flung 


at her steadily, striving to gather strength from ; 
her courage; then his arms opened and she fell} back her hood of dark silk, and its crimson 
upon his bosom. A moment after she was t lining gave color to her complexion, which had 


alone, standing in the center of that dim old : not yet faded from its depth of color or expres- 
room. She heard his steps, less firm than a} sive outline. 


The brunette tints of her face 
young warrior’s should have been, descending } were still enriched with a warm color on the 
the stories; then the sharp clatter of hoofs, t cheeks, and her great black eyes had a glow of 
softened into a regular beat on the stones, and } fire in them that Luke saw with astonishment: 
i gone. : to him they had always been velvety and brood- 
ra crept into the great: easy-chair which sing till now. The hunchback observed this as 
luke had occupied near his brother's pillow, $ : S she lifted her eyes, and turned them upon the 
and, laying her pale cheek against its cushions, : door when some noise outside excited her ex- 
wept in piteous silence. So, when the young $ Spectation. Then, the light from a neighboring 
soldiers of that household went forth to the $ window streaming in upon her black garments, 
battle of Preston Pans, every soul under Lady 3 S with the waves of crimson, thrown into relief 
Clanranald’s roof was given up to prayers or 3 $ by the picturesque way in which she had flung 
Weeping. $ back the hood from her face, and the mantalette 
luke Carr had taken leave of his brother ats $ from her person, even her own son wa8 lost in 
lady Clanranald’s door. He made no pretence § 3 * astonishment. 
of following the young soldier, but turned ab- § The door opened, and Lord Lovat came in. 
tuptly away from his thanks, and went at once} He stood a moment, looking upon the woman 
to Lord Lovat’s mansion. The old man was ; with a half-cynical expression of the face. 
notin his library or bed chamber, and at this$ ‘Then it is you who wish to speak with me? 
luke chafed angrily, for he was in haste. As} What brings you so far from Dounie?” 
he stood within the sleeping chamber, sitting § ‘I come to inquire after my son. 
upon the great bed under the vast shadows of } you lure him away from me?” 
its purple draperies, waiting for the old man to “TI lure him? Why, the bairn left Dounie 
tome in, the library door opened, and his own 3 without so much as saying by your leave of 
mother entered. She was dressed more richly any one.” 
than he had ever seen her before, and her pre- ‘‘Where is he now?” demanded the woman. 
Sence was almost princely as she walked across “With that reprobate son of mine. That is, 
the oaken floor. $ he was in his train the last I heard of him.” 
Luke did not speak or move, at first, her } «‘And he is under arms—his life is in peril?” 
sudden presence startled him; then his quick} ‘The laddie is brave as a lion, and sharp as 


Why did 
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a goshawk. Have no fear about him. Besides,; ‘‘It was denigueinesde was fatal!” said the 

I think this rebellion will be at an end before : woman, mournfully. 

much danger can reach Dougal.” : “An exile, and penniless—what had he to 
‘*And Luke—what of him?” 3 gain by love fancies? It was bad enough for 
“Ah! Luke is doing his duty well. Before : 3 :me, who did manage to get something from 

long we shall have a good account of the crooked $ : my estates, and who had self-control enough to 

laddie; he has but one aim in life.” } keep me from the priest.” 

**And what is that?” “Stop, my lord, stop! This is too heartless!” 

“His brother. Luke has no soul, no wish,;, The woman stamped her foot in imperious 
no life which does not begin and end in Dougal. enger: 

He is a sharp dog, this laddie Luke.” “‘What would you have? Nay, be quiet; this 
‘You like him then, my lord?” $Tage was becoming years ago. But nothing 
“Like him? Why, I tell you there is not the $ : Spoils a face that has lost its first freshness like 

equal of that sharp imp in the world! Only } 3 anger. Besides, it is needless. You cannot re- 

show him how to help his handsome brother, 3 gret more than I do the perverse fate that kept 
and he would take a tiger by the throat without } me from giving Dougal a legal mother. But for 
flinching. But the Macdonalds were alwavs § that, I might hope to see the line perpetuated 
brave!” : by one who is not hateful to me after I become 

**My lord, my lord! Why do you speak that : Duke of Fraser.” 
name at this late day?” “The Duke of Fraser! Did you say that, 

“Tush! woman. What is there in a name } my lord?” 
that should make you look so wild?” S «Yes. But think it unsaid, and keep the 

“You forget pe § proud heart down in your bosom. I know that 

Lord Lovat interrupted her with a laugh. $ you love my son as if he were your own—better, 

**No, I am not likely to forget. The fellow : perhaps; for Luke has a bitter tongue, at times. 
cost me trouble enough, I am sure!” : Am I right?” 

The woman’s eyes flashed fire. ¢ “I love the boy better than my own life— 

“‘He was noble and good. The time may 3 3 better than my own soul!” cried the woman, 
come when even his proud father will admit } passionately pressing both hands to her heart. 
that.” $ “<T know it,” said the old man, triumphantly. 

Lord Lovat laughed again. 3 “And no wonder his mother was a béautifal 

‘You know little of old Boisdale if you > woman.” 
fancy him a man to relent, especially when you ; ‘«My sister! my-unhappy sister!” moaned the 
bring him this crooked laddie as the heir of his} woman. ‘Yes, she was beautiful even in her 
house.” : death, when I took this child from her cold 

‘Alas! I cannot prove that he is the heir,” ° ; ’ bosom, and promised to keep it safe from harm, 
said the woman, plaintively, ‘more than the * safe from the temptations of rank and wealth, 
ether——” : safe from its own father, who had abandoned it 

“Hush! woman, hush! I thought you more } and her.” 
discrect. Do not speak of the other—nor of } “Nay, it was not my fault. The Prince would 
her!”.: ¢ : : have me near him, and you know well the exiles 

‘*How can I help it? Have I not the charge } S of °15 had a sorry time of it. Macdonald him- 
of her child?” 3 ; self, loving husband as he was, could not always: 

“I thought both the trust and its reward { : stay with you in that pretty, vine-covered cot- 
came from me,” said Lord Lovat, carelessly. 3 i tage, where we first saw you and that fair sis- 

“From you? Yes, everything that I have: ter, sitting, at your lace-making, by the open 
came from you—even my isolation and my : lattice. That was a pretty picture, Mistress 
misery.” ’ Carr.” 

‘*How, madam?” ‘‘Do-not call me by that name! I will not 

‘Forgive me! But it was hard to withhold : hear it from you!” cried the woman, passion- 
the evidence I wanted to establish the rights of ; ately. ‘For my child’s sake—for her child's 
that poor child. My husband told me that the} sake I have borne it; but not from your lips 
papers were left with you.” shall the hated sound come!” 

‘Your husband was—well, well, no matter. “Nay, nay, this is folly, woman. Remember 
Do not fix your blazing eyes on me. I say; that a noble of Scotland carries ro dishonor 
nothing against him, except that he gave way S into a peasant’s cottage, setae it is in fair 
to a dangerous fancy when you became his wife.” : Italy. Carr is a good name.’ 
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«But I have a right to that other which you; ‘But he is only known as a churl.” 
unjustly withhold from me.” } “Have patience. Wait till I work out the 

«] withhold it?” The old man laughed till} web of events here. The Master of Lovat is 
the great easy-chair upon which he had seated ; with the Prince. He may be shot, or, failing 
himself shook under its sumptuous cushions. ; that, stands a fair chance of losing his head in 

“I withhold it! Why, mistress, what had I} the tower, some fine day; then your sister’s 
to do with Hugh Macdonald’s marriage?” son may claim his father’s name, and carry for- 

“You witnessed it, Lord Lovat.” ward the honors your sharp laddie will help me 

“Pid 1? Well, it is possible. I remember a}: win.” 
pretty chapel in the hills,overrun with ivy,and; ‘But how? He has no legal name!” ex- 
with gleams of painted glass in the windows; 3 claimed the woman, greatly excited. 
and I remember a beautiful girl, proud asan} Lord Lovat stooped forward, clasping his 
empress, and cold as stone—too proud for gener- } white hands together, and dropping them be- 
ous love such as her sister gave that vagabond } tween his knees. 
exile, Lord Lovat; and——” 3 Listen,” he said. ‘There are services so 

“Hold, my lord! Insult me, if you will; but g great that a powerful Ling may reward them 
4 not speak of her in that voice, or with that : even by removing the bar-sinister from the es- 
look—it drives me mad!” gcutcheon of a noble house. The act which 

“No matter; there is something very piquant makes me Duke of Fraser, will place your sis- 
in that stormy look of the eye. It reminds me $ ter’s son fairly in the line of succession. Ina 
of her when she got into a queenly humor, 3 few days, if your son fails me not, all this will 
which sometimes happened, you know.” 3 be accomplished.” 

“I know that she was good, beautiful, — The widow Carr stood in the middle of the 
loving; cruelly wronged, sacrificed in the bloom : room, gazing on the old lord with a doubtful 
of her youth.” : and perplexed look. Something troubled her 

“Do not speak with such force, my dear Mis-; thoughts, and she walked up and down the 
tress Carr. If your sister suffered some wrong, 3 room in great agitation. While her face was 
have I not atoned for it, both to your child and} turned away, Luke stole out from his conceal- 
hers? Is not Luke wise and shrewd as the most } ment. 
learhed man in Scotland? And where can you ; (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
find @ match for Dougal?” 3 
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COME TO ME, DARLING. 


BY LILLIAN HOPE. 


Couz to me, darling, sit close by my side, Nearer, my darling, lie down by my side, 
lay your soft hands in my thin, wasted palm; Nestle your head on the pillow with mine. 

Oh! little one, do you know how I’ve tried, Father, have I, in my yearning and pride, 
To flood your life only with sunshine and calm? Loving the mortal, forget the Divine? 


Push back the curls that fall over your face, 
Let me look down in the blue of your eye; 

As the years bring to you beauty and grace, 
Will the good seed in that heart of yours die? 


Give her of human love, else will her way 
Tearful, and lonely, and comfortless be; 

Guide her young feet that they never may stray, 
Crown her with blessings and lead her to Thee. 


Tread the resolve in your sweet, earnest eyes: 
You'll grow to be gentle, and trustful, and true; 

You think that one can do the right if she tries— 
None shall endeavor more truly than you. 


Softly, bright sui: beams, look in at the pane! 
What come ye down from the far hills to see? 

Cease, oh! ye murmuring winds, to complain! 
Hush your glad music, ye birds in the tree! 


Hurried the footsteps that enter the door, 
Bowed are the forms that are filling the room. 
Birds, ye have charmed, but will charm her-no more! 
Sunbeams, ye never can lighten the gloom! 


Darling, I know that just this is your thought; 
But, if your path should be thorny with care, 

Your life with sore trial and suffering fraught— 
Weeds may be growing ere you are aware. 


Ah! Could I linger to watch over your way! 
* Oft, with the dear God, I’ve striven and prayed. 
You will remember to watch and to pray, 

Go to the weak and the lonely for aid. 


The sound of low weeping is heard for the dead. 
Dear little one! they will rouse you to pain! 
Sleep has been hovering over the bed— 
One shall awaken, ah! never again! 
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MIRIAM GRANT. 
BY MRS. SARAH LINDLEY WILSON. 
sI might have known you did. Qh! Miriam, it 


will kill me.’ 
‘““Why, May, patina what is the matter? Do 


CHAPTER I. 

“I CANNOT meet you as a stranger, Miriam. 
Let the past be forgotten, and tell me, how have 
you been all these long years?” you not think he is worthy of me?” 

**Well, and happy.” “Oh! not that, Miriam! there, let me hide 

“IT am very glad to hear you say that; but as $ ° my face in your lap, and I will tell you. [, too, 
for me, Iam a lonely old bachelor.” *  $ love Richard; I have loved him for many years; 

‘What! Are you not married yet, Richard?” § ‘and it is this that is wearing my life out, for he 

**No; nor do not think I ever shall ae I: * does not love me; it is you, Miriam, he would 
made up my mind to that four years ago.” $ S have for his wife; but promise me you vill 

She remembers vividly, and with some sor- ; never marry him. Oh! how could you, knovw- 
row, the time to which he alludes. She has not } ing it would be my death blow; for it surely 
forgotten the sudden faintness that came upon } would!” 
her, the morning after her wedding, when she} Even now there comes a slight shudder over 
read Richard Dean’s name in the list of passen- : her at the recollection of that hour. 
gers who had sailed that day for South Ame-} How the love for Richard kept pleading in 
rica, and she knew full well who was the cause 3 her heart; and how her sister’s voice kept 
ef his going. : pleading, ‘‘Promise me! promise me!” 

Not but what she loved him. Oh! no; tobe} ‘Oh! I cannot, May!” she said, at last, or 
the wife of Richard Dean had been the one 3 * almost groaned, for there was a terrible strag- 
hope of her life. Looking up to him now, as ; gle going on in her heart. 
he stands by her side, brings back the scene of 3 3 Then the pale face of May grew even more 
four years ago as if it were but yesterday, 3 pallid; and the thin white hands that had 
when walking on the beach, with the great ; 3 + eeaaped hers so nervously in ber excitement, 
ocean sobbing and moaning at their feet, Rich- : loosened their hold; and, with a low ery, she 
ard Dean had told her of his love, and what a sank fainting to the floor. 
great jey it would to be to himif she would be; Then there arose in Miriam’s heart a prayer 
his wife. ‘ : for strength; and when at last the half-lifeless 

She was too happy to answer at first; but 3 ‘girl came slowly back to consciousness, she 
when he bent over and looked in her face to ’ : whispered to her, ‘I promise, May!” but the 
see if he could read his answer there, and drew 3 ¢ words pierced her heart like a sharp sword. 
her fondly to him, she whispered, “I love you, $ ° And so it was she accepted the hand of Nicholas 
Richard!” $Grant. But first she told Richard Dean that 

They sat there a long time after that; and he she could never be his wife; and when he urged 
pictured to her the happy home that should be $ her to tell him the reason, the happiness of her 
hers; and how fondly he wonld cherish her 3 3 sister overpowered maiden delicacy; and she 
through all the years that God should give them $ : told him all. And then, when every word seemed 
to live together. His voice had a low, musical ; ‘to palsy her tongue, entreated him to make her 
tone as he said this; and it sounded as sweet to $ his wife. 
her ear as the musical anthems of the sea. : “Never! Miriam. I do not, nor cannot love 


‘ 
S 


And she remembers what an unusual pallor $ : your sister!” 

was on the face of her invalid sister May, as $ $ «But for my sake, then, Richard, if not for 

she entered her room that night, and, sinking ; $ hérs; do it for my sake!” 

on a low ottoman at her feet, says, ‘‘Miriam,$ «Qh! Miriam, it will be a dreadfal sacrifice: 

do you love Richard Dean?” ‘But you will, Richard; say that you will.” 
She. clasped her arms around the aeck of her “Yes!” 

sister. Then she hastened to gladden the heart of 
“Oh! May——” : May by telling her she should be Richard's 
ew there! I need not have asked you; } wife. But she was too late; for May had heard 
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all; heard from ‘his own lips that he did not : him, and we had come back, weary and heart- 
love her. It was too much for the poor girl in $ , ; broken, to her splendid home, strangers told 
her feeble state of health; she dragged herself : her it must be sold to pay the creditors, and 
to her chamber there to die. ; that she was left penniless. But one week 
And when Miriam came in, she raised her- 3 longer would she have a home there, and in the 
self by a feeble effort, and there was a wild { meantime she must seek employment. 
look in her eyes as she said, ‘*‘ You need not ; “T am very sorry for you, dear,” and the 
tell me, Miriam; I heard it all; Richard does é fashionable Mrs. Reeves lifted her cambrie 
not love me. I knew it before; but, somehow, 3 handkerchief to her eyes to wipe away an im- 
there has always been a hope in my heart that aginary tear. 
he would some time. But it is all gone now; $ 3 Mrs. Reeves had been her warmest friend in 
the hope, I mean, and you may take back that $ her days of prosperity. 
promise, Miriam, for I am dying!” : ‘*I did not know but you might want a music- 
“Qh! May, you must not die; live, live to be $ teacher for Emily; I am trying to get a class.” 
Richard’s wife, for I cannot; my hand is pro- ; ’ And Miriam’s lips quivered, in spite of herself, 
mised to another.” And so May died. 3 for it was something so strange and disagree- 
The tears are coming into Miriam Grant’s $ able to her to think of earning her own living, 
eyes now, just as they did then; and Richard, § ¢ and no one to care for her, no one to love her. 
noticing her emotion, leads her away from the ; ; “TI do not think I shall let Emily take lessons 
crowded rooms. : 3 this year; she is too delicate. ae aS do you 
“It grieves me to see those tears, Miriam!” $ S not sew for a living?” 
and he clasped the littlé, soft white hand that; ‘I am not used to sewing, madam; I have no 
was resting on his arm with all a lover’s ten- 3 ‘taste that way; I never could make @ living 
derness. S by my needle. Good-morning.” And Miriam 
“Please don’t, Richard!” ; Grant, drawing the black veil over her pale 
“Pardon me, Miriam; I had forgotten, for $ : face, joins once more the busy throng that are 


the moment, that you was Mrs. Nicholas Grant. , threading the streets of the great city. 
Do you know I start for Europe to-morrow?” 3 The steamer from California had just aftived. 


“Is it possible? Then I shall not see you; Pushing his way among the crowd of passen- 


again?” There was a touch of sadness in the gers, porters, and hackmen, was a fine-looking 
tone. $ gentleman, about ty years old. 


“No! I suppose not.” “This way, sir,” said a hackman, and as the 
“Your stay is very short, Richard!” 3 traveler settled himself back in the carriage, 
“Yes. I have no business to keep me.” : he wondered if his little pet niece, as he always 
“But you have friends!” S called her, would recognize him. ‘*Ten years 
“T trust I have a friend, Miriam!” gmake great changes; but my little. Miriam, I 
“Yes; and one who will always be your’ should know her among a thousand.” Yet, 
friend.” ; when, a moment after, he was shown into the 


“Thank you for this sweet assurance. I once 3 splendid reception-room, and Miriam Grant 


thought—but there, I am forgetting myself ? entered, looking so pale and care-worn, he 
again.” 3 would scarcely have known her; but she sprang 


g forward with a glad cry, and he clasped her in 
CHAPTER II. * his arms. 

Time passed, and Miriam Grant was a widow. “Miriam, my little Miriam, what is the mean- 
She had loved her husband; noble, and good, ; ing of this?” and he touched her sable robes 
always.so tender with her, how could she help ; * lightly. 
it? And her terrible grief at his death was no 3 ; Oh! uncle John, I am a widow now.” 
Mockery, although a good many envious tongues $ $ «Poor child! you have suffered so much,” 
whispered that she only married Nicholas Grant $ and he stroked the soft brown hair tenderly. 
for his wealth. People thought him wealthy; : ‘And so you are going to earn your own 
and so he had been; but it was the time of the 3 living, Miriam?” 
great commercial crisis, and old established He said this after she had told him of her 
houses were falling one after another, and $ : troubles and misfortune. 
4mong them was Nicholas Grant’s. “Yes, uncle John; I must do something.” 

- This no doubt hastened his death, for he} ‘We'll see about that; we'll see.” 
could not tell the sad news to his young wife;; And Miriam did see, when, a day or two after, 
and 50, after the sod had been covered over < he gave her a deed of the house. 
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“Qh! uncle John!”” And Miriam’sarms were; They had been in Paris but a day, when a 
around his neck, and her eyes were filled with ; visitor was announced, and Richard Dean en- 
tears; but not of sorrow, as they had been so $ S tered. 
much of late, but joy, joy such as only they } ; “*At last!” he whispered, as he clasped the 
ean feel who have been about to be cast out in ; lovely form of Miriam Grant to his bosom. «[ 
the cold world friendless and penniless, and; have waited long and patiently, darling; and 
suddenly find themselves in ‘possession of a : you will be mine now, mine own!” 
good home and a true friend. 3 There beat not two happier hearts, that night, 

‘‘We will travel for awhile, Miriam. I must § than those of Richard Dean and Miriam Grant; 
see the roses coming back to your cheek once ; aad uncle John looked on and smiled, for he was 
more.” * happy too. 
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BY MRS. MATTIE D. BRITTS. 


Herr’s 9 song that he used to sing, A parting-gift from a sister dear! 
There a jewel she used to wear; What's in this paper? Oh! they are flowers, 
This is a curl, a tiny thing, They speak to me of happy hours. 
oe 0080 rm a spifon nate, Here’s a book, with a written name— 
Dear little head! it’s buried now, ss 
‘And th Is h ithered its b ! Ah! I know who wrote it there; 
ae att Here’s a note, the hand’s the samé— 


This is a book that we often read, Guarded tokens, kept with care. 
See the marks he left for me there; This old chain of fine-wrought gold, 

Here is a lock from a long-loved head, My mother wore in days of old. 
Look, how soft the raven hair! 

That is a letter, dim with age, 

She’s in Heaven who traced the page. 


That little box holds a faded rose, 
“This,” he said, “I leave to you; 
Watch the bud, and, if it grows, 
Tis a sign I am ever true.” 
I watched the flower, it drooped its head. 
They brought a letter—he was dead! 


Here’s another cherished thing, 
See how careful I have kept it here! 
Only a little broken ring, 


That is a piece of a wedding-dress; 
How we loved that fair young bride! 
Here’s a glossy auburn tress, 
I cut it off when Fanny died. 
Shut the drawer and come away, * 
We cannot look at all to-day. 


Curls, and rings, and tresses of hair, 
Notes and flowers, books they have read; 
Gems and things I have seen them wear, 
Songs they’ve sung, and prayers they have said: 
’Tis a sacred place to me, 
Where my guarded treasures be! 
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THE WANDERER. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Oh, God! oh, God! I promised then, 
Upon my bended knee, 

To shun the haunts of vice and crime, 
And from the tempter flee! 

But my weak soul the iron chain 
Could not tear from its hold; 

And now my misspent days and nights 
Have made me harsh and cold. 


Tue stars are climbing up the sky, 
The twilight’s fading fast ; 

And sombre are the shadows which 
Are now around me cast. 

Oh! would that sleep would visit me, 
And give my spirit rest; 

And quench the flame of other years 
That’s burning in my breast. 
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Once more I’m by my mother’s side, The morning sun his golden rays 
Within a darkened room, Throws upon earth and sea; 

Where tears, and prayers, and stifled sighs And some will herald day with joy, 

re mingled with the gloom; But there’s no peace for me; 

Once more her hands mine own entwine, For while they greet it with deep bliss, 
Once more my tears do roll; And unalloyed delight, 

Once more her dying eyes meet mine, I turn away my weeping eyes 
And seem to pierce my soul! 7 And wish again for night. 





GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. § therein for his own consolation, but had quite 

A rat lady with very wide-awake eyes, a3 forgotten during the heat and perplexity of the 
pretty girl, and an immensely fat man, stepped ; day’s journey. 
out of a carriage upon the piazza of the hotel? Ten years before, the ejaculation which died 
at Lebanon Springs. in the lady’s throat would have been heartier 

A mountain of trunks that might have con- $ 3 and more expressive; but whatever the word 
tsined the small needs of half a dozen Flora $ : was that choked her—judging from the look in 
McFlimsies, were duly hauled down amid the her face it must have been a large one—she 
sudible execrations of the porters and the irre- $ strangled it very effectually. 
pressible excitement of the fat man, who could $ * For an instant she glanced hopelessly about, 
not be persuaded to move in spite of the whis- $ although she was not a woman easily discon- 
pers and pushes.of the elder of the two ladies. g certed; but the young girl came to her rescue 

He was rubbing his forehead vigorously with § with a face divided between blushes and laugh- 
a red pocket-handkerchief and fairly steaming $ ; ter, and the pair arranged to get the old gen- 
at every pore, till, between the effects of the: ; tleman into the hall, still muttering anathemas 
heat.and his agitation concerning the baggage, 3 3 against the careless Celt and his own particular 
he really was quite a spectacle; although he é ill-luck. 
appeared to afford more amusement than pity 3 “I wonder who they are?” proceeded from 
to the loungers upon the colonnade, judging 3 the group at the other end of the piazza, two 
from the smiles and glances that were ex-3or three of the young ladies giving way to a 


changed. 3 little languid laughter when the party were 
The wide-awake eyes were not slow to dis- § ; safely out of sight. 
cover the curiosity they were exciting; andj **Somebody might look in the register,” sug- 


vhen a hat-box was allowed to fall upon the: gested Howard Thornton, at last, leaning more 
ground, and the fat man could no longer con- } comfortably back in his chair, apparently con- 
tain himself, but forgetful of all the rules of $ sidering that he had done his part in making 
polite society, with which he had been indus- ; the brilliant proposal. 
triously endeavoring, for a long time past, to Somebody did go and look in a few moments, 
enamel native ignorance, called out loudly, Sand brought back the names as they stood on 
“Darn it all, don’t smash the things to flin- § the book. 
ders, you butter-fingered Paddy 
It was impossible for human nature to endure 
more. The lady gave him a pinch that made J. V. L. Copceutt. 
him jump like an apoplectic frog, and put the “Bless me, Howard!” exclaimed a young 
finishing touch to his misery and anger. $man, starting forward in his chair with more 
“Darn it, Polly!” he muttered, ‘you'll make $ : animation than he had shown during the whole 
me black and blue as a piece of spilt veal!” day; ‘didn’t we meet those people somewhere, 
A look very full of menace recalled him, in a} last year?” 
measure, to himself; but at that instant she “IT haven’t the slightest recollection, I am 
caught sight of the red handkerchief fluttering ; sure,” he replied. ‘*Can’t say that I have the 
like 4 piratical flag in his hand. honor of their acquaintance.” 
“That rag!” she muttered, in a tragic whis-; ‘‘I know where we saw them,” pursued Win- 
per. $ ston, after a moment's thought; “it was near 
The poor man started, tried to crowd it in} ’ Chamouni—the old gentleman had just got up- 
his pocket, dropped a satchel he held upon his set in the snow—I knew the widow made a 
arm, and out rolled a miscellaneous collection } dead set at both of us—talked of princess this 
of articles such as ladies carry in traveling, : 3 and marquis that.” 
,fogether with a sandwich and two hard-boiled $ ; ‘‘Why they are the people,” said Thornton, 
eggs, which the fat man had privately inserted ; rousing himself, “that our courier called ‘the 


Mrs. Rushman. 
Miss Dyson. 
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blunderers.’ The old fellow was always getting 3 I assure you, Mrs. Delancy, she is vastly enter. 
them into scrapes—if they wanted to go in one } taining, really talks well; and, as for old Cop- 
direction, they were sure to get started in the ; cutt, he is deliciously ridiculous.” 

other.” ; “The fashion of keeping jesters has gone 

“Dreadful people!” said Winston; ‘‘the ; by,” returned Mrs. Delancy, drawing herself 
woman pushing and indomitable.” jup with so much dignity, that Winston inter. 

“Fearfully vulgar!” added Mrs. Delancy, 3 nally wondered whether, in spite of her posi- 
*‘one can see that.” tion and fortune, it had never happened to Mrs, 

“No,” returned Winston, ‘‘you can’t call the Delancy to be laughed at; but he applauded her 
woman that. She dresses well, too much, per- } sentiment and kept his real thought to himself, 
haps, and only has lapses of vulgarity—a sort } as well-bred people are taught to do. 
of bringing up of old reminiscences. As for$ While their conversation went on, the newly 
the girl, she’s quite pretty.” $ S arrived party were safely installed in the apart- 

“Oh, Mr. Winston!” exclaimed all the young : ‘ments which had been secured for them in ad- 
ladies at once. ‘‘How can you say so? Such § $ vance, at the suggestion of that wise general in 
a red face!” $ petticoats who headed the group. 

“T think anybody would be to have a whole § Uncle Copcutt was clearing himself of dust, 
nest of eggs roll out of their belongings in that $ Sand solacing himself with a brandy smash in 
sort of style,” returned Winston. ‘I assure $the privacy of his own apartment; while the 
you, that woman is quite a general—she never two ladies sat in their room resting after their 
came here without some plan in her hand— fatigues, and consoling each other for their 
society is her hobby.” $ misadventures before beginning the important 

“Be on your guard, ladies!” said Mrs. De- $ duties of the-toilet. 
lancy, warningly. : “Such a contretum!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Rush- 

“Too bad they should have come,” sighed } 3man, trying to keep up her elegance even in 
somebody; “we had such a pleasant party be- 3 the midst of her distress. 
fore.” “< Contretemps,” suggested Miss Jenny, cor- 

Winston recalled new stories of the family; $ S recting her sister’s French, as she had been re- 
of their being taken for spies in Venice; of the § quested always to do. 
old gentleman being introduced to his holiness, } ‘‘It’s no time to stop for correct speaking,” 
and saying, ‘“‘How do you, Pope;” of their retorted Mrs. Rushman, in her natural voice. 
mistaking the grand duke’s ball at Florence for 3 ‘‘I declare, I don’t know whether I stand on 
@ fancy dress affair, and appearing in Turkish § my heel or my head—and all those people to 
costumes, to the bewilderment of his highness : see us—I know that was Mrs. Delancy.” 
and everybody else; of the old gentleman’s in-: ‘I am sure I saw Andrew Winston,” said 
cessant fights with postillions and hotel people, err “T am sorry he is here; for he is s 
and so on through a long catalogue of absurdi- $ terrible quiz.” 
ties, which he probably embellished to the; 3 Don’t employ such terms,” returned Mrs. 
extent of his imagination when he saw the ; Rushman, gliding back into her polished man- 
amusement they excited. ; ner at once. ‘We cannot be too circum- 

The end of it was, that a cabal was formed } spect, as I have often told you. It requires 
against Mrs. Rushman and her party before the $ a great deal to carry off that man’s odious vul- 
group separated. § garity.” 

The hotel was filled with a party of fashion-3 ‘But uncle is so good-hearted!” added Jenny. 
ables, who had settled down there for a few: ‘Don’t talk of hearts as if you were a school- 
weeks before trying Saratoga, and as it had : girl,” said Mrs. Rushman. ‘Do unpack that 
been kept a very secret and select affair, it was ; big trunk,” she snapped, a moment after; “I 
extremely tiresome to have such people, as Mrs. } expect to find everything a perfect smash.” 
Delancy called them, thrust in amongst the : She caught at the words gaspingly; but it 
number. $ was too late. Uncle Copcutt’s vulgarity always 

It was decided to send the whole set to} infected her in spite of herself. 

Coventry in the most decided manner. Per- } “Such a shame to make a beginning like 
haps Mrs. Delancy was more firm as she recol- { this!” she went on, while her sister was obey- 
lected Miss Dyson’s pretty face. $ 3 ing her directions. ‘After all my manceuvring 

“Tll wager anything!” exclaimed Winston, § Sto get here with this party, having that letter 
“that your plans don’t, succeed—Rushman is } ’ for old Mrs. Leslie and all—it’s s always the way. 
more than a match for two women and ten men. : Now, if we can only get in with this set, we are 
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established in New York for the winter. Mrs. ; she had acquired in France, and a sigh she had 
Delancy has everything her own way.” Sheard practiced by Florentine ladies, but said 

“But she is so proud,” sighed Jenny, ‘so : never @ word. 
unapproachable!” ; “Wal, Jane, how do you get on?” asked 

“Do you think I’m not a match for her?” $ <the old gentleman, turning to his younger 
retorted Mrs. Rushman, threateningly. ‘‘Didn’ t \ niece. 

I get to Prince Torlonia’s ball without any in- } “Do call her Jenny!” pleaded Mrs. Rush 
Yitation? Haven’t I managed things no other ; man, roused into speech again. ‘Oh! unele, 
woman could? Don’t be prowo—provoking,” $ : you get more and more careless!” 
she added, hastily. ‘I declare, uncle Copeutt § $ «Jt makes no difference when we are alone,” 
troubles me so with his w’s that I use them } \ interposed Jenny, good-naturedly. 
myself!” : “Oh! let Polly have her ’druther,” said the 

She sighed audibly and went on: Sold gentleman, placidly; “I'll do my best to 

“Only to think of that tiresome maid's leay- ; remember.” 
ing us just when we wanted her most, and} Mrs. Rushman had reached the highest pitch 
being here without any! It’s all uncle Cop- : of exasperation; but she had learned, from ex- 
cutt’s fault!” $ perience, that, though usually her uncle sub- 

She was interrupted by a knock at the door, } mitted quietly to her iron will, there was a point 
and the perverse individual in question entered, : beyond which she could not go; and just at that 
in his shirt sleeves, through the door that con- } moment she feared to trust her tongue lest that 
nected their rooms, scrubbing his head vigor- ; unruly member should betray her into some 
ously with a towel, and gulping over the last ; provocation which would render the old gentle- 
taste of the smash left in his mouth. ’man hopelessly obstinate during their whole 

Mrs. Rushman sat quite aghast at the spec- } visit. 
tacle, and hastily pulled down the window-shade “I should like to dregs,” she sighed, plain- 
nearest him, as if she thought somebody could 3 tively. 
look through the closed blinds. “T never thought of that,” he said, turning 

“Well, chickabiddies, how do you get on?” to go out at once. “Tain’t like old times, 
he asked, pausing in his manipulations. ¢ niece Pollyanny, when your mother could hang 

“Do go and dress!” sighed Mrs. Rushman. up a sheet and rig herself behind it—no, in- 
“Really, uncle, you do the oddest things!’ } deed!” 

“It’s hard teaching an old dog new tricks,” 3 Mrs. Rushman had taken a hair-brush from 
he said, good-naturedly. $ : her carpet-bag. It must have required great 

“Oh! I've heard ‘what’s bred in the bone $ ? resolution not to have thrown it; but she re- 
can’t be beat out of the flesh!’ ”’ she exclaimed, : mained still, although her fingers settled over 
exasperated into returning his proverb, and : the handle with such force that they were red 
then ready to bite her tongue off for having 3 for half an hour after. 
been goaded into imitating his vulgarity. ’ Fortunately the worthy man retired and left 

“I thought you said proverbs were vulgar,” S his niece to compose herself once more. A 
he said, rather enjoying her distress. ‘Why, weaker woman would have cried; but Mrs. 
Polly, I’m astonished at you!” S Rushman did not indulge in tears readily. The 

“How many times must I tell you that my ; effect of her uncle’s example was still strong 
name is not Polly!” she cried, in a louder tone ; upon her. 
than she often employed, even in her most ; “The old mud turtle!” she ejaculated, when 
forgetful moments. ‘Do say, ‘my niece,’ or {the door had closed; then resolutely shut her 
‘Pauline.’ ” : : lips and did not speak for a whole hour—not 

“Wal, wal, ‘niece Pollyanny,’ if you like that ‘until, with the gorgeousness of her dinner- 
better,” he replied, soothingly. $ dress, she was able to call back the varnish 

Mrs. Rushman only fell back in her chair ; and foreign manners she had labored so faith- 
and groaned. 3 fully to acquire. 

“Oh! uncle,” she said, as soon as she could$ The dinner hour arrived, and down the party 
speak; ‘‘do be more cautious—do not use such sailed, uncle Copeutt looking quite presentable, 
language!” thanks to the finishing touches Jenny had given 

“A feller must talk, sometimes,” he said. $ his toilet. 

“But I’m as keerful—no, careful—as I can More guests—not friends of the Delancy set-— 
be.” ’ had arrived. The house and cottages were full, 

Mrs. Rushman gave a shrug of the shoulders Sand the table presented an array so brilliant 





. 
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that Mrs. Rushman felt her spirits rise to the ; resist lending himself to her plot if it was only 
importance of the occasion. N {to annoy his friends. ©Mrs. Delancy sent his 

Uncle Copcutt was discreetly quiet. She made § cousin to rescue him, and along swept Mrs. 
Jeuny talk to her in French, replying in mono- }  Doshamer. But the widow was too quick for 
syllables, as she was: too wise to trust her own } S her. 
powers too far in that direction, surveyed the 3 “That is your eousin, is it not?” she asked, 
company carelessly through her eye-glass, and ; > with a nonchalance that would have done credit 
really managed admirably. ; ‘ to a duchess. ‘Pray introduce me to her. [ 

She was too much dressed, but so were three- : 3 shall depend upon you to make me acquainted 
quarters of the women. She had fine eyes in} with the people one ought to know.” 
spite of the restless expression. years of such} All this in a tone as if she were perfectly 
constant watchfulness had given them; and, } certain of her position, but did not wish to pre- 
though she had to go almost dinnerless to } sume upon it. 
subdue the color which eating would always} She managed to draw him toward his cousin, 
bring into her face, she bore that pain with ; and before the astonished Mrs. Doshamer could 
the Spartan firmness which characterized her. 3 at all realize it, she was actually introduced 

She had uncle Copcutt between herself and} and forced to listen to the widow, while Mrs. 
her sister. She trod on his foot when he forgot ; Delancy glared down from her stately distance 
her instructions and smacked his lips over his ; and shivered with cold rage. 
wine, and artfully snatched out of his hand the “So happy to meet you!” cooed the widow. 
red handkerchief, which he was thoughtlessly ; ‘«We knew a dear friend of yours abroad—Lady 
lifting to his mouth instead of his napkin. Froersham. She could talk of no one but her 

Jenny looked pretty, well-dressed, and timid. } ‘sweet American lily,’ as she always called 
So they ought to have passed muster in spite of you. I have among my boxes a little memento 
uncle Copcuit; and so they might have done i she requested me to give you when we met; but 
Mrs: Delancy had not resolutely set her face $ we flit about so constantly that until now I have 
against them. never had the opportunity.” 

After dinner she waylaid Andrew Winston on} So far true that she had met the lady in ques- 
the piazza. It wasadmirably done. She dropped : tion at some ball, where she had found admit- 
her fan just at his feet. Of course, he restored : tance, and had conversed with her unintroduced, 
it to her; she looked in his face, started, mur- $ on the plea of knowing well her dear American 
mured ‘‘cie//” and exclaimed: : ; friend. Of course, the “‘memento” sent by her 

“T almost think I must be dreaming and back } was a myth; but the invention did the widow 
in dear Florence! Again I have to thank Mr. ; credit. She had not been for weeks past study- 
Winston for a favor! Do you remember res- } 3 ing the plan of her campaign without being in 
cuing me from a beggar in bella Fuenza—aiding § :on the high-road to success. More than that: 
dear uncle at Chamouni? I have never had an $ she succeeded in presenting Jenny; and though 
opportunity of thanking you, but I am so happy ; Jenny would not lie, she looked so pretty that 
to do so now. I think you know my uncle, Sit might have softened a dragon; and, in spite 
Mr. Copcutt, and my sister, Miss Dyson?” sof Mrs. Doshamer’s anger, she could not be 

It was so glibly and rapidly done that Winston ; quite rude to a woman who brought with hera 
found himself bowing and smiling before he was : gift from a friend to be presented at the earliest 
aware of it; and, being a good-natured man, 3 opportunity. 
and a gentleman to boot, he would not mortify By hook and by crook—I hope that is not 
the woman to please Mrs. Delancy or any of } vulgar—before the evening was over, Mrs. Rush- 
her set. }man had obtained a goodly number of intro- 

They were all looking at him—scores of re-}ductions; and Jenny had partners, and her 
proachful eyes. But what could the man do? 2 waltzing went far+ toward gaining her the good 
The widow never stopped talking long enough ; graces of the men, and new aversion from the 
to give him time to run away. She recalled } young ladies. 

European recollections—strung titled people 3 : “If any one presents that woman to me,’ 

like pearls upon her speech—asked after per- } exclaimed Mrs. Delancy, as she stood jn the 
sons as if they had been dear friends, and all ; ball-room, watching Jenny dance with the very 
the while managed to make her conversation } man she meant to be her daughter’s partner, “I 
audible to those about without once raising her ; shall no longer consider that person as belong- 
voice beyond the pitch of propriety. ing to my acquaintance!” And she set her lips 

Winston was heartily amused, and could not } so firmly together that her satellites trembled. 
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The widow was watching her from a corner, 3 whipped! You're a veal Copeutt—there’s none 

where she was holding a flirtation with an old $ of my father’s blood in you.” 
roue whom everybody run after on account of She was fairly launched, and what Jenny had 
his money, his family, and his vices; and she$ : to endure for an hour after it is by no means 
knew, by the expression of face, and the glance $ § necessary to relate. If the flowers of speech 
toward her, what Mrs. Delancy’s words had § S which Mrs. Rushman flung at the girl were not 
been as if she had heard them spoken. $so elegant as those she had employed below 

“It’s a long lane that has no turn,” thought : stairs, they were to the full as forcible, and 
the widow; then, shocked even at the mental ; plainly proved, that, however much she might 
vulgarity, she changed it in her thoughts to a 3 abhor the recollection, damp airs from Dyson’s 
French phrase, all the while listening and smil-? old tavern did still occasionally cast a mildew 
ing at Mr. Livermore in a way that quite struck 3 upon her acquired state. 
his dissipated old fancy. , For it was true: somewhere in the interior of 

She went up to her room that night exulting Pennsylvania, in one of those old tumble-down 
at her success, and, in the seclusion of her } taverns which never knew paint nor plaster, 
apartment, held a cabinet council with her sis-} had Polly Dyson seen the light for the first 
ter and uncle Copeutt. : time, squabbled through her first years of ‘in- 

“You are a wonderful woman!” exclaimed * faney, and acquired her mother-tongue, em- 
the old gentleman, slapping his knee violently. } bellished with all the incomprehensible terms 
“I never see your beat.” of the Pennsylvania vernacular. 

She smiled complacently; but he ons You see where and what she is now, and 
the effect of his compliment by adding, $ must acknowledge that she deserved success in 

“A body’d sooner think you’d been raised in Sher aims; for no world-famed conqueror of old 
a palace than in Dan Copcutt’s old tavern.” 3 ever fought such battles as she had done. 

She rushed at him to check the words; buts Susan Copcutt and her husband, James Dy- 
they were out, and he retreated quite in time ; son, were as shambling, inefficient a pair as 
before her looks. Sever got together. She was lazy and dirty, and 

“Don’t eat me up!” he faltered. ‘I kind o’ $ he was lazy and endowed with a vast idea of 
forgot.” his own importance. It was a fact that he was 

“A pretty dose you’d make!” she retorted, $ in some way connected with a good family, and, 
immediately under the influence of his coarse- {though the fact never gave him energy to get 
ness, as much as if the fine lady who had flut-3 out of the slough in which he lived, it made 
tered below stairs were another person. Then $ him disagreeable and arrogant. 
she recollected herself, sank back in her chair, They were neither of them very ignorant; 
and gasped, ‘‘Don’t ever mention that word: both great readers, and would sit over old 
again!’ You make me shudder!” worn-out novels instead of attending to their 

“Oh! dear me!” sighed Jenny; ‘I om so? guests or their farm, indulging year after year 
sick of this constant restraint! I should like {in baseless expectations instead of going to 
to tell the truth once more! I am tired of $ work more than was necessary to keep the 
courting people; I would like to be quiet.” : tumble-down old house over their heads. 

The simile of a tigress is trite; but, really,3 Into such an existence Polly Dyson was born, 
as the widow turned upon her sister, it was} and spent her early years, as pretty as her 
what she resembled. Her ten fingers were ex- : mother had been before her, with all her father’s 
tended, and the word that died upon her lips— $ idea of self-importance, and an energy and will 
Iam sorry to write it—was: 3 beyond belief. 

“Hussy!” : She hated her life, and she did what she could 

Uncle Copcutt looked at Jenny. Sto make it better. She could harness a horse, 


bh] 
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“Are ‘you in real earnest?” he asked. “If or plough a field; she studied hard, and, at 
you be——” twelve years old, was the wonder of the town- 
“Of course she is not!” interrupted Mrs. } ship, and the idol of her father’s heart. 
Rushman. ‘She adores society—she could not} She was married at sixteen to a young en- 
live without it—she is tired to-night.” 3 gineer, one of a corps who were astonishing the 
She got her uncle out of the room with : Pennsylvania woods by surveying a railroad 
all speed, and then did she turn upon her { through them. Her husband was a clever, 
sister. $ dashing fellow, well-reared and educated; and, 
“Oh! you minx! After my slaving, and ; during the next four years of wandering and 


Working, and all for you! You deserve to be * seeing the world, there was such a change in 
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Polly—she was Pauline then—that none of the y She knew, wise woman! that she stood a bet- 
neighbors recognized her when she returned} ter chance than in beginning in the whirl of 
home on a visit. : Saratoga where she would be completely lost. 

She found a little sister born to an existence} She meant to go there with Mrs. Delancy’s 
such as hers had been in the beginning, and party; she had privately registered a vow to 
Polly could have cursed fate as she looked at that effect, and Polly’s vows were not empty 
her. But she did a wiser thing. When Jenny $ 3 wind. 

Was ten years old, the father and mother died, ; She had hitherto made many missteps; and, 
and Polly sent at once for the child, and thus ; $I am sorry to say, that the party were occa- 
broke off all connection with the tavern and : : sionally laughed at, owing to her determination 
her old life. Sto be of consequence and uncle Copcutt’s pecu- 

Her husband was established in a flourishing ’ liarities, and so much money had been spent 
town, where Polly reigned supreme, although ; that the old gentleman was terrified. But Polly 
she had by no means fulfilled the destiny she } : held him fast—Jenny was to make a rich mar- 
had laid out for herself. : riage, then they would spend less—so it went 

Mr. Rushman died, leaving her more property 3 on, and there she was at the Springs. 
than she could ever have‘hoped to possess, but} Several.days passed, and although Mrs. De- 
not by any means what she desired; for Polly : : lancy swept by her as if she had been dust be- 
had seen the world, and had looked forward to neath her feet, and most of the ladies were 
being a Senator's wife at least—and, if such a? < barely civil to her, the widow managed to keep 
person had come in her way, his wife she would ; 3 the foothold she had gained. She persisted in 
have been in spite of him or fate. * being friendly with Mrs. Doshamer; although 

While. in the first months of her widowhood, : she was shocked to find she had left ‘the me- 
Pauline—let us gratify her in the small matter mento” in New York, and was so obliging and 
of # name—was training Jenny, and debating } thoughtful to all who would permit her society, 
whether she should open a school or go on the that she got on. 
stage; home from California came uncle Cop- As for the men, they really liked the widow. 
cutt, with a considerable fortune of his own, } She had picked up a good deal of life here and 
and almost as many exaggerated ideas as Polly there; with the few who would not betray her, 
herself. $ she would drive a horse and smoke a cigarette; 

He was very fond of his nieces, and in a week $ and, as for Jenny, nobody but a mother with 
was completely the slave of the widow. He { grown-up daughters could have helped liking 
promised that if she would go back to Califor- 3 her. 
nia and stay five years with him, he would take} ‘I am near success,” said the widow, 
herself and Jenny to Europe, and give them all : triumphantly. 
the money they could wish. 3 “It’s costing a mint of money,” sighed uncle 

There were not two answers to a proposal like 3 : Copeutt. 
that. Jenny was placed in a good boarding- : “T thought you loved Jenny,” she cried. 
school, charged to forget completely her early} ‘‘So I do; if she wants it, why it must go; 
life, and the ambitions Polly sailed for San} but,” and he made a rueful face, “Jane don’t 
Francisco. ‘ have to pay the fiddler.” 

Never mind her life there—neither you nor I “A pretty jackass dance she’d have of it if 
would like ours too closely inspected. She ; she went your way,” she said, sharply, in the 
helped uncle Copeutt get richer yet—she got as Sold time roice; and then nearly bit her tongue 
goodly share of his property into her own?’ 8 S off to keep it still. 
hands, and before the bleom had all worn off Tt was a strange thing, and only to be ac- 
her cheeks she was back in the Atlantie states, ; counted for by some inexplicable law of mag- 
had resumed possession of Jenny, and in a $ ° netism, but the moment uncle Copcutt began to 
short time, with the little girl and the old uncle be natural and indulge in coarse proverbs, that 
in her train, had sailed for Europe. ¢ instant the widow felt irresistibly impelled to 

Jenny was now eighteen, much more hum- 3 follow his lead. 
ble-minded than her sister, but full of admira-} Often and often in society she nearly choked 
tion for her, and closing her eyes to many of: herself to keep back words that came to her 
the ways which Polly employed for getting into lips; and more than once she caught herself 
sodiety. Her ambition had all centered on that $ ; tripping in a way that made people stare, it was 
now, and this trip to Lebanon had been under- ; 380 unlike her usual languid, attempted foreign 
taken as the grand stepping stone. S air. The knowledge that such was the case, 
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GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 
and od the close watch she had to deat over her; The widow sprang to her feet. 
wele left her without rest, and she began, in} “Can you lay hands on them?” 
gpite of her paint, to look a little worn. : “Of course I can; you know how partic’lar 
But Mrs. Delancy was not yet won—that was ; Iam! They’re in that little trunk of mine.” 
the grand point, The widow meditated upon it ; “«Why didn’t you tell me before?” she ques- 
night and day, but found no means of getting ; tioned, while she laid her plans in the twinkling 
over the stumbling block of the great lady’s ; of an eye. 
pride. She insisted upon considering them a; ‘‘’Cause I never naan about it,” he replied. " 
party of adventurers; scouted the idea which; ‘That man is her son,” said Polly. “I heard 
had spread abroad that Jenny was an heiress, } ; Winston speak of him the other day. He isin 
which fact made even uncle Copcutt’s vulgarity § ‘Europe now. Get me those papers, uncle—I 
more endurable; and the widow gazed in vain} want them to-morrow morning. Not a word 
up at the pinnacle of her grandeur, and broke 3 § before Jenny—remember that.” 
what little heart she had to atoms upon the ; ; ‘You've got, something in your noddle,” he 
sharp rocks at its base. § said, for uncle Copcutt admired her genius. ‘I 
It was odd, but uncle Copcutt was the one to : don’t know what it is; but I see it in your eye.” 
show her the way to undermine the rocks she § “Tt won’t be in my eye long,” she retorted; 
had been trying to climb. ‘then, vexed with herself, sent him off to bed, 
“Delancy, Delancy,”’ he said, one night, when $ while she went down stairs to finish her flirta- 
the widow had been discussing the matter. : tion with Livermore. 
“Lord bless you! I know that name—sure asa‘ Mrs. Delancy was passing through the saloon 
gun I do.” as she entered. She held her head loftily, and, 
“You haven’t fired anything very sharp now,” : $ as usual, was oblivious of the widow’s presence. 








retorted the widow; ‘‘I should think you might $ S Polly compressed her lips and looked after 
after hearing it every day for a week.” ; her from under her eyelashes. 

“No; but I’ve heard it somewhere else. Where; You won’t do that this time to-morrow,” 
the dickens was it?” he soliloquized. ‘‘While} she thought. ‘‘Ugh! you old Jezebel, how I 
we was on that Eu-ropean tour?” he continued, } hate you!” 


emphasizing the secon@ syllable of the first ; Then, easy and graceful, she swam along 
word, and pronouncing tour as if it was a {toward Livermore, twirling her fan as near as 
square Norman structure. ‘’Twan’t there— } s possible in the manner she had seen Spanish 
no! Lord, it’s all higgledy-piggledy in my} women, and looking as foreign as she could 
mind; but I know I’ve heard it—lI can feel it a } manage with the help of a black lace mantilla. 
crawling about in my head now.” : ’ The next morning early, Mistress Polly was 
“More likely a maggot!” cried Polly, quite} on the watch. It was a habit with Mrs. De- 
out of patience. | lancy to spend an hour or two, after breakfast, 
“Californy, that’s where it was!” exclaimed } down in an arbor at a distance from the house. 
uncle Copceutt, with a big oath, and slapping ’ She rather looked upon it as her private pro- 
the table with his fist. : perty, and made other people too; so nobody 
The widow jumped, not at the wicked word, ever intruded there at that time, except such 
but at a thought which came into her mind. = persons as in the magnitude of her condescen- 
“What is it?” she questioned eagerly. “Tell } sion she saw fit to invite. 
me—quick.”’ ; The widow was sitting on the piazza, seem- 
“Why, it was a fellow named Tom Delancy, } ingly careless, but watchful as a fox. She had 
aroarer of a young chap. When I kept a place } : pinned Mrs. Doshamer in a corner, and was 
in Maysville he used to come there, and I s’pose ; talking Europe to her at a furious rate; and 
they played high—’twan’t my business———” the lady was more willing te stay, from the fact 
“Hush!” interrupted the widow. ‘‘Wasn’t ; that Andrew Winston was bending over Jenny’s 
that Jenny ?” ; ’ chair close by, and his cousin had no intention 
She crept to the door to be certain that her} of leaving him to the tender mercies either of 
sister was not there, and returned to her chair. { the widow or her sister. 
“Well?” she asked. ‘Do go on!” Out upon the piazza came Mrs. Delaney— 
“Why, he got into a muss one night and; down the steps she passed; and, having some 
broke things, and I got out a warrant against ‘letters to read, took her way to the summer-. 
him; but he settled up handsome and I let him : ; house, unattended by any of the satellites who 
oes, I've got the warrant now and one or: were happy to bear her company upon such 
two other papers.” 3 occasions. 
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Not very long after, the widow paused in the ; field,” said the widow. ‘She is very strict, 
review of great names she was airing for.Mrs. ; you know, and might not pass the thing over 
Doshamer’s benefit, looked about to see that ; as you and I can do.” 

Jenny was well employed, then gathered up her} Actually coupling their names! Mrs. De. 
white dress, and moved daintily down the steps 3 lancy was not sure whether she was awake or 
and through the grounds. $ dreaming. 


s 


Polly knew where she stood. It wasallfirm; ‘Madam,” she began, but literally had not 
“under her feet now. 3 the power to utter another syllable. 

Tom Delancy was engaged to Emily Mans-: «I think she is rather more strict than ne- 
field, a young heiress at Lebanon, under his ; cessary,” pursued Polly, not noticing the ob- 
mother’s charge; and the widow knew that the $ § servation. “But you know there is nothing so 
old lady would be terribly frightened at her ; useless as combating prejudices.” 
hearing the story. Whatever other people might Mrs. Delancy gathered up her pride and out 
think of drinking and gaming, Miss Mansfield’s $ of it made answer: 
opinions were very decided. Polly had heard: ‘I do not know you, madam; [ do not under- 
her express them, and she knew that the girl $ stand why you come here and talk to me about 
would break her engagement at once if the tale } my son and his betrothed wife.” 
reached her ears. : The widow looked full in her face, smiling 

Looking up from her letters, Mrs. Delancy $ still, but with a dagger in each eye that stabbed 
perceived some one approaching her retreat.}home. Mrs. Delancy actually quailed before 
She saw that it was not Emily—for Emily was ; her as she had never done before any mortal. 
in pink that morning—and she frowned at the ; She knew all her son’s follies and vices. He 
impertinence of the intruder. : ® had half-ruined her by them. Her only hope 

She raised her eye-glass and beheld the de- $ was in that marriage with Emily Mansfield. She 
tested widow—dropped it in horror and wrath; $ had kept the girl by her; Tom was to return in 
for, instead of passing on, she entered the arbor, ; the fall, and the wedding would take place im- 
smelling at a bunch of flowers and looking as $ ‘ mediately after. Now had come that’ horrible 
unconcerned as possible. $ woman with a disgraceful report, which Mrs. 

“You have a lovely retreat here,” said Polly, : Delancy believed unknoWn in the Atlantic States, 
looking sweetly in her face. 3 ’ and smote her to the heart with it. 

‘‘Madam,” returned the great lady, with all} ‘‘We will talk of something else,” said the 
her pride in the words, ‘‘if it pleases you so ; widow, not once averting her eyes, while the 
much that you wish to stay, I will leave it.” poor lady stared at her as if fascinated. “A 

“Oh! dear, no!” said Polly, with delightful § $ charming bride she will make, and it would be 
simplicity. ‘There is quite room for two, I a shocking thing if any malicious person heard 
am sure.” this story and broke it off.” 

“There you are mistaken,” replied Mrs.; Mrs. Delancy gave a shiver and a sort of sob. 





Delaney. ‘There is not room for you and; ‘Fortunately nobody is likely to hear of it,” 
me.” $ continued Polly, lightly. ‘‘Even my sister does 
Polly had been seized with a fit of cough- not dream of it—my Jenny, I mean. You have 


ing, and probably did not hear; for all she said 3 noticed her, perhaps?” 

was, Mrs. Delaney had to speak. She knew it. 
“Such a lovely morning! When did you hear} Once having spoken, she had proclaimed 

-from your son, Mrs. Delancy?” ; truce with her foe; and yet she felt that upon 
“Are you going to claim acquaintance with ; those terms alone could she find mercy. 

him now?” she asked, quite beside herself. $ “Very frequently,” she answered, as if the 
“My uncle knew him—in California, you { words hurt her. ‘*She dances beautifully.” 

know. Such a dear, wild fellow he must have} ‘‘I thank you so much for saying so,” said 

been! I have seen the warrant somebody got g the widow. ‘Praise from Mrs. Delancy is in- 

out against him—a gambling quarrel. Young § S deed precious. Shall I have the honor of pre- 

men will be wild. For my part, I adore them § $ senting her to you and Miss Mansfield?” 

for it.” The storm in Mrs. Delancy’s mind was really 
Mrs. Delancy knew enough of the circum- tragic. But what could she do? 

stances to be certain that the woman spoke the: ‘I shall be pleased to know. her,” she an- 

truth. She sat white and speechless, the letter § swered, feeling sick and faint. 

rattling in her nerveless hand. : She put her letters in her pocket and rose. 
«We won't mention the matter to Miss Mans- } The widow made way for her to pass, then 
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walked by her side. The proud old woman; They crowded about her with eager inquiries; 
trembled so with anger and trouble that she } but she declared that she was not hurt, took the 
could hardly walk. Once she hit her foot} goblet from Jenny, and said, . 
against a stone and nearly fell. Polly helped ; “Thank you, Miss Dyson.” 
her up, slipped an arm through hers, and so; People were transfixed with wonder as Mrs. 
they walked up the piazza, to the intense asto- 3 Delancy took Emily Mansfield’s arm and moved 
nishment of all assembled there. ¢ away, bestowing a polite bow upon the widow, 

“Mrs. Delancy fell and hurt herself,” the: who stood in their midst, outwardly cool and 
widow explained, glibly. ‘‘ Luckily I was pass- ; calm, but so dizzy with triumph that she could 
ing, and saved her; but I really had to help her § hardly stand. 
home. Jenny dear, bring a glass of water.” 3 (TO BE CONTINUED.) 











PASSING. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


. 
The world swings round, the dizzy souls of men 
Reel out of life—and live no more in thought. 


Tae days glide in, and the days glide out, 
Like spectral shadows in the house of dreams; 
Stilly the great world turns herself about, 


hall rish? We who li 1 
Sunning her face o’ her lord’s fiery beams. peprrtiennaghues ¥ wahe Hira anbtens, 


And joy, and suffer? Will no tears be shed? 
Will no one bow, in prayerful grief, above 
Our last sad resting-place, when we are dead? 


Atween the days the Circean night doth run, 
Dropping her drowsy spell upon our eyes, 
The while she writeth softly, one by one, 


ae : Will not love’s shining face fall in eclipse? 
Her starry mysteries in the changing skies. 


Will not love's voice call us from death’s white sleep? 
Shall we not rise, and, with warm, human lips, 
Kiss love’s wet eyes, and woo them not to weep? 


Will all be over when the man of God 
Says, “Dust to dust!” and shuts our prison door? 
The dear old earth-ways which our feet have trod— 
Shall we come back to them in dreams no more? 


Bat do we ve? And are we marching on? 
Is there no rest upon this mortal shore? 

Our vanished days—are they forever gone? 
Will they come back to sit with us no more? 


No more! no more! Our hearts, like ocean shells, 
Chant the same hymn wherever they are cast; 

The mournful chime of memory’s vesper-bells 
Rings through the dim cathedrals of the past. 


We feel the giddy rolling of the years, 

We hear the rush, and whirl, and roar of time; 
And, in a softly falling rain of tears, 

We sail away from South’s sweet Summer clime. 


As the Lord wills. Haply we would not come 
To gather up again our old time woes; 
It may be, that, in our eternal home, 
The past is blotted out. Who knows? who knows? 


There comes no answer through the hurrying days, 
From risen saint or shining seraphim; 

Dear Son of God, He leadeth us in ways 
Whose ends we know not. We will trust in Him. 


We sleep and wake, and sleep and wake again; 
We hope, and grieve, and toil, and dream—for what? 
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THE MOSS-GROWN GRAVE. 


BY DANIEL W. TELLER. 


Tarim work is done, the contest’s past, Maps out the place upon the earth. 
The clang of battle now is o’er; No willow-trees in beauty wave 

No more they hear the clarion blast, Above the old, the moss-grown grave. 
No more the booming cannon’s roar. 

They died their peaceful homes to save, 

Those heroes of the moss-grown grave. 


But there, beneath that hallowed spot, 
Each hero now in silence lies; 

Though steps intrude, they heed them not— 

Their country’s liberty was all So deep their sleep, so closed their eyes. 
That nerved the arm, that gave them strength; And tempests oft in fury rave 

They knew to gain it they must fall— Unheeded o’er the moss-grown grave. 
Freedom would surely come at length. 

No other honors did they crave, 

Those worthies of the moss-grown grave. 


Long have they slept in silence there; 
Away from kindred, friends, and home; 

Their bosoms now are free from care, 

No laurel wreath entwines the brow, Where they are gone it cannot come. 
No monument to tell their worth; In peace they sleep, the good, the brave, 

No fence—the furrow of the plow Within one common moss-grown grave. 
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THE ILLINOIS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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In the front of the number, we give a full { able this fall. It is called Tax Ixuino1s. We 
length engraving of a new style of walkiug- ; also give, here, a diagram by which to cut it 
dress, which is destined to be very fashion- ‘ out. 
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MUSLIN BODY, WITH PUFFED YOKE. 301 


No. 1. Front. gunder the shoulder-piece. At the mark B, 

No. 2. Sipz-Pigce. $ several gathers are made. The bottom of this 

No. 8. Back. sleeve is cut from six to seven inches longer 

No. 4. SueEve. $than the arm, and this excess of length is 

The sleeve (of which we give half only) has ’ drawn in small gathers in the interval of the 
the leg of mutton shape at top and is gathered : pinkings. 
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LAMP-MAT, WITH FRINGE BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Canvas, No. 4 or 5; 1} or 2 oz. § § the white zephyr. Make a ch the size of the 
erystal beads, size suitable for the canvas; } oz. § Sontside of the center of the mat, work in se, 
single zephyr, light brown; 1 oz. double white $ keeping the work perfectly flat, widening at 
zephyr; 4 shades of green double zephyr; } 0z. ?the corners. Work six rows. This completes 
of each of the three darkest shades, and nine $ the foundation of border. Be careful to have 
skeins of the lightest. $this border just as flat as the center of the 

Cut the canvas square. Work the broken § mat. 
squares, also the two stitches at the end (de- For tHe Frince.—You must have four pieces 
signated by the black in the design No. 2), with } of wood, oné 1} inches wide, one 23, and one 
the light brown zephyr in gobelin stitch, which } 34. Take the smallest piece first, hold it on to 
stitch is straight up and down. The one single g the mat on the first row of crochet, then with 
cross stitch is done with the black wool, and} the hook draw the wool (which is the lightest 
the crystal beads are to be worked around it ’ shade of green) through the stitch and over 
between the squares. This forms the pattern the wood. Repeat all around the mat. If 
of the center of the mat. sone stitch does not cover the wood, make two 

For Tue Borper.—The foundation of the ; stitches here and there. 
border p—% worked in single crochet stitch, using’ 2nd Row.—Use the next shade of green and 
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NEW STYLES OF FALL BONNETS. 303 
the 2} inch piece of wood. Work as in the pre- ; every row as you finish it, taking out the wood. 
ceding row. Repeat all the shades in this man- } Finish with gold braid or cord between the bor- 
ner, using the pieces of wood in order. Cut? der and the center of the mat. 
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KNITTED UNDER SHAWL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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vee 


MATERIALS ReQquirEeD.—} pounds of four- § there being scarcely any counting it is very 
thread fleecy wool, pretty shade of claret; one} quickly done. The edge should be finished by 
yard of ribbon the same color; pair of large} a double row of fringe made of wool, and an 
size box-wood knitting pins. ’ end of ribbon fastened at each corner. It is to 

It is on made of plain knitting, and from > be worn crossed over the chest and tied behind. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 805 











The shawl is commenced with one stitch, and N fringe made of the wool cut in lengths, looped 
widened by beginning every row by putting the $ in at intervals, each loop requiring four lengths 
thread forward over the needle; continue until 3 of wool, or it may be finished with a simple 
the half square is the required size. The bot- ’ crochet edge. Nothing prettier, nor more use- 


tom edge should then be ornamented with a ful, has come out this season. 
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CROCHETED MITTEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Black purse twist; fine steels rows, running along the thumb as seen in the 
hook. design. The 20th row leave 8 stitches in the 

Make a ch according to the size of the hand. ; center of the inside of the hand for the opening, 
Work 4 rows sc, then 3 rows de, three stitches ; then 3 rows in sc same as the top of the mitten, 
in a group with 8 ch stitches between each ; 3 rows dc, 3 rows sc, 2 rows dc like the center 
group, 4 rows of sc, after which work 4 rows} of the mitten. Finish with two buttons, two 
in de. Then commence the thumb separately, } loops, and some black lace at the wrist. This 
working the same as the top of the hand; then} mitten may be made of wool, if intended for 
join to the hand and work in the same way 193 winter wear. 
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DESIGN FOR SHIRT FRONT. 





SOFA CUSHION IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Materiats.—6 oz. bright rose, single zephyr; § stripes of the rose color and four stripes of 
6or. white; 1 oz. shaded green; 2 oz. black: 1 } white are enough for an ordinary sized cushion. 
ot. partridge; long crochet hook. $ The white ones are to be worked in the sanie 

This Cushion is to be worked in the Princess § manner as the colored ones, observing to make 
Royal Stitch, of which we have given a descrip- 3 only four solid blocks instead of five in the 
tion in a former number. length of stripe. Crochet one row of black all 

With the rose colored wool make ach of 3.} round every stripe in sc. Join then with the 
Widen one stitch at the beginning and end of} partridge wool. Work half blocks to fill in the 
every row, until you have twenty-nine stitches } sides, making the piece of work square. The 
on the needle; then narrow one stitch at the white blocks are to be embroidered with a small 
beginning and end of every row, until you have 3 green leaf, using the shaded wool for that pur- 
narrowed down to three. This completes one} pose; a rose-bud is even prettier. Finish thie 
block. Repeat until you have worked five cushion with cord and tassels to match. Cover 
blocks. Then work one half block; do the the under side with worsted damask to corres- 
same on the other end of the stripe. Five} pond. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EpvucaTION AND TRAINING OF WomMAN.—Much has been 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. done to improve the education and training of woman, but 
Tas Water Garprn.—Many of our readers are, doubt-{ much, alas! remains to be done. Girls, too often, are taught 
less, acquainted with that interesting botanical experiment 2 little else than flashy, flimsy plist ts, of no greater 
of growing an acorn in water, which has been christened 5 use than to enable their possessors to exhibit them now 
“the acorn tree.” In country places these delicate little ¢ and then at select parties, along with the last new fashion 
sprouting oaks are very favorite parlor ornaments, but we $ of evening attire. Indeed, accomplishments vary as do the 
rarely catch a glimpse of them in town apartments, where $ changes in dress. At one period a certain amount of dex- 
their presence would be particularly desirable. An acorn § terity of fingers may be in request; at another may be de- 
tree can be grown in a common wide-mouthed phial, but  manded flexibility of voice; again, a word-knowledge of 
more conveniently in a white hyacinth glass, which may $ some favorite language may be deemed indispensable; or a 
be procured from a florist for a few cents. In order toform § parrot-like acquaintance with scientific terms is expected 
one of these trees, take a ripe acorn, and, having removed 2 from all young girls of liberal education; and thus is a 
its cup, steep it for a day or two in rain water, or let it lie $ false system persisted in, Those habits of mind productive 
among some damp moss. Then tie a thread round it, and < of thought, of earnestness, and of judgment, are scarcely 
suspend it in the hyacinth glass from a piece of cork or } noticed, far less insisted upon, in the training of girls, 
cardboard, which must be made to fit the mouth of the $ Neither does it fare much better with their physical de 
glass so tightly as to exclude the air. The acorn should § velopment; and their finely-organized bodies, from inert- 
hang about a quarter of an inch above the surface of the $ ness and want of proper exercise in the open air, become 
rain water, with which the glass is to be halffilled. Ina‘ almost as useless and as diseased as their non-exerted 
few weeks the acorn will begin to sprout, and the whole ; minds. Hysteria, nervousness, weakness, and apathy, are 
process of its germination may be observed through the ¢ the direful fruits of this error. Medical men have long 
transparent sides «f the glass vessel. As soon as the leaves $ spoken against the canse of these evils; yet, except in rare 
reach the cork, another arrang t must be adopted: The § cases, where parents have insisted on natural laws being 
hole through which the thread passed must be widened, in respected and obeyed in the education of their daughters, 
order that the leaves may be pushed through it. The $ as well as in that of their sons, girls are still subjected tos 
young plant must then be raised and resuspended, so that $ baneful method of up-bringing. The higher ranks in Eng- 
its rootlets just touch the water. The tree will continue 2 land show great care and wisdom in the physical education 
to grow, and will flourish for three or four years if proper $ of their daughters. By them a portion of the year, often 
care be taken to eleanse its roots from fungi, and to change 3 the greater portion, is passed in the country, and driving, 
the water whenever it becomes slimy or turbid. A horse- } riding, boating, fishing, botanizing, afford abundant cut- 
chestnut may be grown in a similar manner. 2 door exercise. The girls of the lower classes go into ser- 
We have often thought that this mode of growing plants 3 vice, or obtain employment. America, which ought to set 
in water might be carried out on a much larger scale with 3 an example to others, is behind all. It is true that the 
every chance of success, and that a host of flowers might $ physical culture of woman is better attended to, of late 
be added to the hyacinths and crocuses, which now form 3 years, than it formerly was. But much remains to be done. 
almost the sole ornaments of our water garden. We have 2 —_ 
repeatedly grown tulips, snow-drops, and other bulbous 3 Warm C1Loraine.—Winter is approaching. To young 
plants in saucers filled with damp moss, and have thus ; mothers, especially, we would say that warm clothing is 
procured some charming or ts for the sideboard and 2 especially y to health in young children and grow- 
breakfast-table; but we have never yet attempted to culti- $ ing persons of all ages. Many people have an idea that 
vate plants with fibrous roots in this manner. exposure to cold hardens the constitution of the child, and 
renders it healthy; but this old-fashioned notion is rapidly 
§ being dispelled, and we are gradually arriving at the ser 
Tipe tx Caocner—The tidy in crochet, s colored engrav- ble conslision that we should ourselves be the worse for 
ing SPREE we give tthe ous Ts Sete, MAH AE F hs exposure of our arms and legs to the severity of the 
ooo require a description. Accordingly, we offer § weather, so children are likely to feel it much more, and 
$ 
* Marteriats.—14 Ibs. of tidy cotton, No. 6; 114 oz. of 3 eee 
maroon single zephyr; long hook for Ge Princess Royal 3 A Prerry Sun-Bonnet.—Pretty and comfortable sun-bot- 
pe og hone cotton make a ch of 15 stitches. Work 2 nets may be made cheaply after the following fashion:— 
ae Rayel ctttch 180 vows, This te ter the center § Cut in pasteboard the pattern of the front of any bonnet 
ope < that pleases; cover it with silk, print a pique, and forms 
With the same number of stitches work two stripes 20 5 crown either with a bit of the same silk lined with «tif 
rows less in iength; then two stripes 20 rows less than the 3 muslin, or with a little handkerchief hanging over the back 
last two; also two more stripes decreasing in the same way. $ of the head. Finish up with strings and a deep full cur 
Crochet one row in sc all round each stripe with the colored } tain, Simple head-gear of this kind may be varied at ple 
wool; embroider as seen in the design. Join the stripes 3 sure, and will be found convenient and handy. 
with one row sc, using the white cotton. Finish off with $ eit 
0 tat (ol eee a ar Cuvss FoR 1863.—Now is the time to begin getting 
Th. clubs for next year. You cannot commence too soon. Every 


Campren Norrine.—Our steel engraving, this month, is; year ladies write to us that they could have had larger 
quite appropriate. Ah! who does not remember, in the 2 clubs, if they had only begun alittle sooner. Do not make 
golden, golden days of October, mgny a happy hour spent, 3 that mistake this year. Nobody will refuse to subscribe ® 
when a te in gathering nuts in the woods? “Peterson” if applied to soon enough. 
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A Five Porm.—We copy the following poem, entitled 3 
«Peschiera,” from a volume just published by Ticknor & $ 
Fields. The author, Arthur Hugh Clough, who died at the N 
comparatively early age of forty-two, was well-known for ° $ 
an admirable translation of Plutarch, as well as for various ¢ 


poems of merit. N 


What voice did on my spirit fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost? 
“Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at all.” 


The tricolor—a trampled rag— 
Lies dirt and dust; the lines I track 
By sentries’ boxes, yellow, black, 
Lead up to no Italian flag. 


I see the Croat soldier stand 
Upon the grass of your redoubts; 
The eagle with his black wing flouts 
The breadth and beauty of your land. 


Yet not in vain, although in vain, 
Oh, men of Brescia! on the day 
Of ‘loss past hope, I heard you say 

Your welcome to the noble pain. 


You said: “Since it is so, good-by, 
Sweet life, high hope; but whatsoe’er 
May be, or must, no tongue shall dare 

To tell, ‘The Lombard feared to die!’” 


You said (there shall be answer fit): 
“ And if our children must obey, 
They must, but thinking on this day, 
"Twill less debase than to submit.” 


You said, (oh! not in vain you said): 
«Haste, brothers. haste, while yet we may; 
The hours ebb fast of this one day, 

While blood may yet be nobly shed.” 


Ah! not for idle hatred, not 
For honor, fame, nor self-applause, 
But for the glory of the cause, 
You did what will not be forgot. 


And though the stranger stand, ’tis true, 
By force and fortune’s right he stands: 
By fortune, which is in God’s hands, 
And strength, which yet shail spring in you. 


s 


This voice did on my spirit fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost: 
“Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at all.” 





Vanish For Coarse Woopwork.—Grind any quantity of $ 
far with as much Spanish brown as it will bear without ? 
becoming too thick to be used as a paint or varnish; then 
spread it on the wood with a large brush. It soon hardens 
by keeping. The work should be kept as free from dust 
tnd insects as possible, till the varnish is thoroughly dry. 
The color may be made a grayish instead of a glossy brown, 
by mixing a small proportion of white lead, or of whiting 
snd ivory black, with the Spanish brown. 

To Cuzan SHELLS.—The most simple way to clean shells 
is as follows:—Let them soak in rather warm water for 
some hours, brush them with a hard brush, using plenty } 
of soap. When'well dried, pour over them a little vege- } 
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Nor Very GauLant. Bor 1s rt not Truz?—Anthony Trol- 
lope, in his late book on America, has the following stric- 
tures on American ladies. But, though the remarks are 
too severe, is there not a foundation of truth in them? “I 
$ confess that in the States I have sometimes been driven to 
think that chivalry has been carried too far—that there is 


San attempt to make women think more of the rights of 


their womanhood than is needful. There are ladies’ doors 
at hotels, and ladies’ drawing-rooms, ladies’ sides on the 
ferry-boats, and ladies’ windows at the post-office for the 
delivery of letters—which, by-the-by, is an atrocious insti- 
tution, as anybody may learn who will look at the adver- 
tisements called personal in some of the New York papers. 
Why should not young ladies have their letters sent to 
their houses, instead of getting them at a private window? 
The post-office clerks can tell stories about those ladies’ 
windows. But at every turn it is necessary to make sepa- 
rate provision for ladies, From all this it comes to pass 
that the baker’s daughter looks down from a great height 
on her papa, and by no means thinks her brother good 
enough for her associate. Nature, the great restorer, comes 
in and teaches her to fall in love with the butcher’s son. 
Thus the evil is mitigated; but I cannot but wish that the 
young woman should not see herself denominated a lady so 
often, and should receive fewer lessons as to the extent of 


$ her privileges. I would save her if I could from working 


at the oven; I would give to her bread and meat earned by 
her father’s care and her brother's sweat; but when she 
has received these good things, I would have her proud of 
the one, and by no means ashamed of the other.” 

An Extra Copy ror A Premium.—We shall renew, for 
next year only, the offer of this year, viz: a premium copy 
of “Peterson” to every person who shall send us a club, 
The club terms, remember, are three copies for $5.00; five 
copies for $7.50; or eight copies for $10.00. Whoever will 
get up either of these clubs, will receive, either an extra 
copy gratis, or any other of our advertised premiums, as 
they may prefer. 


Save A Dottar.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is only two dollars, while others of the same rank are 
three dollars. That is, everything which a lady wants ina 
magazine, can be had in “ Peterson” for one third less than 
in any other first-class magazine. Tell this to persons you 
ask to subscribe. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. With a memoir by 
Charles Eliot Norton. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields.—We had thought, long ago, that Ticknor and 
Fields had reached the perfection of book-printing. Their 
“Household Edition of Waverley,” their “ Selections from 

Sir Thomas Browne,” and other publications, seemed to be 
$ as beautiful as it was possible for books to be. But here, 


table oil which develops their natural colors; leave them 3 in another line, is a volume as elegant as the most elegant 
for a few days; when again dry, rub them well with @ wash 3 of its predecessors; and we understand it is to be followed 


leather. If the outer covering of the shell requires re- 
moving, a little muriatic acid in water will be necessary 
previous to the other processes. N 

How ro Make A Camera Osscurna.—The simplest form for 
constructing this apparatus is to darken a room, permitting 
ho light to enter except by a small hole in the window- 
shutter. A double convex glass may then be fixed in the 
hole, and the images of external objects, in their native 
eolors, will be seen on the wall, on a white screen placed $ 
#0as to receive the light from the opening; but the picture § N 


s 
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: by others, also in blue and gold, and among them the poems 


of Dr. Holmes. Of Mr. Clough’s writings, so gracefully 
edited in this pretty book, we have not, we regret to say, 
space, at present, to speak. But we give, in another column, 
one of his minor poems, as a specimen of his genius. The 
volume would make a very desirable addition to a center- 
table or boudoir. 

Lucy Golding. By Willa West. 1 vol.,12mo. Chicago: 
A. B. Myers.—This is a story designed to show the evil 
effects of gambling. The author considers that even pro- 
fessed Christians have encouraged this vice, by permitting 


is most distinctly seen when the image is formed on the ; it to be practiced in their houses in miniature form. The 


back of a silverized mirror. ‘ 


volume is neatly printed and bound. 








COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 





The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children. § eat when you require food. Fruits that have seeds are 
With a translation of Professor Kloss’s dumb-bell in- } 3 much healthier than the stone-fruits; but all fruits are 
structor, and Professor Schreber’s Pangymnastikon. By N better, for very young children, if baked or cooked in some 
Dio Lewis, M.D. With three hundred illustrations. 1 vol., 3 manner, and eaten with bread. The Frénch always eat 
12mo. Boston: Ticknor dé Fields.—In another column we 3 bread with raw fruit. Apples and winter pears are very 
have indulged in some remarks concerning the physical } $ excellent food for children, indeed, for almost any person 
education of woman; and this volume, which is a treatise § : in health; but they are best when eaten at breakfast or 
on gymnastics, comes in very opportunely to second our ? dinner. If taken late in the evening, fruit often proves 
strictures. Dr. Lewis is the proprietor of a well-known } injurious. The old saying, that apples are “gold in the 
gymnasium in Boston, and is, in every way, qualified to § morning, silver at noon, and lead at night,” is pretty near 
discuss the subject of physical training. We cannot better 2 the truth. Both apples and pears are often good and nutri- 
follow up our own remarks, in the adjoining chit-chat de- } tious, when baked or stewed, for those delicate constitu. 
partment, than by advising every person interested in the 3 tions that cannot bear raw fruit. Much of the fruit 
subject to purchase this book. We think it the best work ; gathered when unripe might be rendered fit for food by 


of its kind which has yet appeared. No one, boy or girl, 
man or woman, can follow its teachings without improving 


health and spirits alike. The old Greeks owed much of 


their pre-eminent physical beauty to their gymnasiums. 


Les Miserables. Marius. By Victor Hugo. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Carleton.—This is the third novel of the series 


by 

: preserving in sugar. 

: Blackberry Jam.—Gather the fruit in dry weather ; allow 

¢ half a pound of good brown sugar to every pound of fruit; 
boil the whole together gently for an hour, or till the 
blackberries are soft, stirring and mashing them well, 
Preserve it like any other jam, and it will be found very 


“Les Miserables,” and is not inferior to either “Fantine” § useful in families, particularly for children—regulating 
or “Cosette.” Its concluding chapters, on the contrary, N their bowels, and enabling you to dispense with cathartics, 
are more absorbing than those in either of its predecessors. 2 It may be spread on bread, or on puddings, instead of 


What we said in noticing “Fantine,” we now repeat: 
would be unjust to Victor Hugo to consider these works as 
merely fictions. They are more than that: they are earnest 3 
protests against social wrong. Yet, even as stories, they } 
rank in the first class. The narrative never flags. The < 
interest in the characters never ceases. The descriptions 
are always vivid. The plot is artistic. We await impa- 
tiently the two succeeding volumes. 

The Fly-ing Dutchman; or, The Wrath of Herr Vonstop- § 
plenoze. By John G. Saxe. With sixteen comic illustra- 
tions. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton.—The Herr Von- 


stopplenoze is an honest Dutchman, whose after-dinner nap 
is invaded by a pestilent fly; and the verses before us sing 
of his adventures and misadventures in pursuing and de- 


stroying the insect. The illustrations, like the verses, are 
broadly comic. We think Saxe has done better things, 
however; but, perhaps, we are more captious than correct. 
So the reader had better buy the book, when he can decide 
for himself or herself. We can, at any rate, promise the 
purchaser more than one hearty laugh. 

Out of His Head. A Romance. By T. B. Aldrich. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton.—This volume contains the 
story of “Out of His Head,” which occupies about one 
hundred and fifty pages, besides several smaller sketches, 
among which we recognize that exquisitely told legend, 
“Pere Antoine’s Date Palm.” Mr. Aldrich is most gener- 
ally known as a poet of delicate fancy and graceful work- 
manship. But he is not less meritorious as a prose-writer. 
Few writers of prose, indeed, are as careful and finished. 
“Out of His Head” is an eccentric, but capital story. We 
hope to see this writer more often in print. 

Agnes Stanhope. By Miss Martha Kenrick. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: James M. Usher.—This is a story of English life, 
written, we believe, by a new aspirant for literary honors. 
The tale is agreeably told, and will interest a large circle 
of readers. The volume is handsomely printed. 
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COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 

Fruits for Children.—That fruits are naturally healthy 
in their season, if rightly taken, no one, who believes that } 
the Creator is a kind and beneficent Being, can doubt. 
And yet the use of summer fruits appears often to cause } 
most fatal diseases, especially in children, Why is this? 
Because we do not conform to the natural laws in using } 
this kind of diet, These laws are very simple and easy to § 
understand. Let the fruit be ripe when you eat it; and 


it $ butter; and even when the blackberries are bought, it is 


$ cheaper than butter. In the country, every family should 
§ Preserve, at least, half a peck of blackberries. 
N Vegetables for Children, Eggs, etc.—Their rice ought to 
} be cooked in no more water than is necessary to swell it; 
$ their apples roasted, or stewed with no more water than is 
$ necessary to steam them; their vegetables so well cooked 
2 as to make them require little butter, and less digestion; 
§ their eggs boiled slow and soft. The boiling of their milk 
: ought to be directed by the state of their bowels; if flatulent 
$ or bilious, a very little curry-powder may be given in their 
N vegetables with good effect—such as turmeric and the warm 
§ seeds (not hot peppers) are particularly useful in such 
2 cases. 
s Potatoes and Peas.—Potatoes, particularly some kinds, 
2 are not easily digested by children; but this is easily re- 
3 medied by mashing them very fine, and seasoning them 
with sugar and a little milk. When peas are dressed for 
children, let them be seasoned with mint and sugar, which 
: will take off the flatulency. If they are old, let them be 
> pulped, as the skins are perfectly indigestible by children’s 
$ or weak stomachs. Never give them vegetables less stewed 
than would pulp through a cullender. 

To Prepare Fruit for Children.—A far more wholesome 
way than in pies or pnddings, is to put apples slicedyor 
plums, currants, gooseberries, etc., into a stone jar, and 
sprinkle among them as much sugar as necessary. Set the 
jar in an oven, or on a hearth, with a teacupful of water 
to prevent the fruit from burning; or put the jar intoa 

} saucepan of water until its contents be perfectly done. 
Slices of bread, or some rice, may be put into the jar, to 
eat with the fruit. 
Thickened Milk for Infants when Six Months old.—Take 
one pint of milk, one pint of water, boil it, and add one 
tablespoonful of flour. Dissolve the flour first in half a 
teacupful of water; it must be strained in gradually, and 
3 boiled hard twenty minutes. As the child grows older, 
: one-third water. If properly made, it is the most nutri 

tious, at the same time the most delicate food that can be 
$ given to young children. 

A Nice Apple-Cake for Children—Grate some stale 
bread, and slice about double the quantity of apples; 

N : putter a mould, and line it with sugar-paste, and strew 
3 in some crumbs, mixed with a little sugar; then lay in 
3 apples, with a few bits of butter over them, and 80 com 
§ tinue till the dish is full; cover it with crumbs, or “" 
3 pared rice; season with cinnamon and sugar. Bake it 

3 well. 
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ARCHERY.—RECEIPTS. 
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Food for a Young Infant.—Take of fresh cow’s milk, ; 
one tablespoonful, and mix with two tablespoonfuls of : 
hot water; sweeten with loaf-sugar, as much as may be $ 
agreeable. This quantity is sufficient for once feeding a ; 
new-born infant; and the same quantity may be given 
every two or three hours, not oftener, till the mother’s 
breast affords the natural nourishment. 

Milk Porridge—Stir four tablespoonfals of oatmeal, 
moothly, into a quart of milk, then stir it quickly intoa 
quart of boiling water, and boil up a few minutes, till it is 
thickened; sweeten with sugar. Oatmeal, where it is found 
toagree with the stomach, is much better for children, 
being a fine opener as well as cleanser; fine flour, in every 
shape, is the reverse. 

Meats for Children.—Mutton, lamb, and poultry, are the ¢ 
best. Birds, and the white meat of fowls, are the most deli- 
cate food of this kind that can be given. These meats : 
should be slowly cooked, and no gravy, if made rich with 3 s 
batter, should be eaten by a young child. Never. give $ 
children hard, tough, half-worked meats of any kind. 

Rice and Apples—Core as many nice apples as will fill $ 
thedish; boil them in light syrup; prepare a quarter of a ; 
pound of rice in milk, with sugar and salt; put some of § 
the rice in the dish, and put in the apples; then fill up the 
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get under the string, or they will be severely pinched. 
The top of the left hand should be level with-the handle 
of the bow, the left arm quite straight, with the wrist 
° turned inward; hold the bow perpendicularly. 

In drawing, bring the neck of the arrow up to your ear. 
Be particular, in shooting, not to hold out the forefinger of 
the left hand, or the atrow may unexpectedly penetrate it. 
In shooting, do not stand fronting the target, but sideways, 
with your face looking over your left shoulder. 

Do not let the bow remain too long on the stretch, or it 
will become weak, and in time break. 

Bows.—The very best bows are made of yew, others are 
of lemon-wood; lance-wood bows are the least expensive, 


: and are quite as useful to young persons as either yew or 


* lemon-wood. The bow should always be as nearly as pos- 
sible the height of the person who is to use it. 
Sraines.—Flemish strings are the best, and last the 
: longest. Do not be persuaded to purchase an inferior 
$ string; it is always worth your while to pay the extra 
price of a good string. A string breaking is inconvenient, 
and sometimes proves dangerous to those standing near, 
because if the string were to break just as you have drawn 
the arrow up to the point, it would probably dart aside. 
Be careful to have an extra string with you in case of such 


accidents. 

Arrows.—The length of arrow is to be regulated in the 
following way :—Twenty-eight inches for a bow six feet in 
length, twenty-four inches for a five feet bow, twenty 
< inches for a four foot six inch bow, and so on. They 
2 should have three feathers, two of which are alike; the 
3 other is called the cock-feather, which, when the arrow is 
$ placed on the bow, should be outward. Do not leave your 
~ arrows long on the grass, as they will burst, should they 
‘ 
$ get damp. Take great care of your arrows when not in 
2 use, because, were the feathers to get injured, the flight of 
3 the arrow would not be true, 

; Also provide yourself with an archery-glove, which pro- 
3 tects the three fingers that you shoot with (viz: the fore- 
$ finger, the middle finger, and the ring finger) from the 
$ friction of the string. 

$ With iadies (and sometimes with gentlemen) a shield is 
necessary ; for, as the string glides past the left arm, it 
g 
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intervals with rice, and bake it in the oven till it is a fine : 
color. N 

Rice-Pudding with Fruit—In a pint of new milk put } 
two large spoonfuls of rice well washed; then add twos 
apples pared and quartered, or a few currants or raisins. 
Simmer slowly till the rice is very soft; then add one egg, 
beaten, to bind it. Serve with cream and sugar. 

Milk, fresh from the cow, with a very little loaf-sugar, is 
good and safe food for young children. From three years 
od to seven, pure milk, into which is crumbled stale bread, 
is the best breakfast and supper for a child. 

Por a Child’s Luncheon.—Good sweet butter, with stale 
bread, is one of the most nutritious, at the same time the 
most wholesome articles of food, that can be given children ; 

- after they are weaned. 

Puddings and Pancakes for Children.—Sugar and egg 
browned before the fire, or dropped as fritters into a hot 
fryingpan, without fat, will make them a nourishing meal. 

Ripe Currants are excellent food for children. Mash the 
fruit, sprinkle with sugar and with good bread; let them 
eat of this fruit freely. 

Broth, made of lamb or chicken, with stale “die toasted 
and broken in, is safé and healthy for dinners of children, 
when first weaned. 


sometimes catches in the sleeve. After a shower of rain, 


a tassel becomes requisite, which is suspended from the 
waist, to wipe the points of the arrows, after having drawn 
them from the wet ground. 

In ordinary shooting, every arrow that hits, that is, 
sticks into the target, counts as follows :—Gold, nine; red, 
All these 


seven; blue, five; black, three; and white, one. 
are added up, and the person who has the greatest num- 
bers in a certain number of shots wins the game. If an 
arrow hits the target, and sticks between two colors, the 
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ARCHERY. 

Anonrry is an amusement very much in fashion at the 
present time, and most justly so, being the only out-of-door § higher number is counted. 
pastime in which ladies and gentlemen, girls and boys, may $ With a pointed instrument, then, you prick a hole ina 
join, and being, at the same time, a very innocent and in- $ } circle on the card, corresponding with the circle that you 
expensive amusement, and one capable of being enjoyed $ $ have hit on the target. 
by any number of persons. s 

Dmgetions.—Never let a person who is inexperienced } 
attempt to string your bow. While you are learning to 3 
shoot, do not permit any one to stand in front of you, in g MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 
ae of an accident, such as the bow breaking, in which § $ Preserving Butter—Make a dry mixture of one-third 
case the arrow may unexpectedly glide from the string. $ saltpetre, one-third common salt, one-third best loaf-sugar, 
‘The bow has a flat side and a round side; when strung, the § mix one ounce of the above with one pound of butter, 
flat side must be invariably outside, or the bow will cer- : which must be made perfectly free from butter-milk, and 
tainly break. s to have been put into water as little as possible. Work 

la stringing the bow, hold the handle firmly in your $ the ingredients well in, and put into a stone crock. Sprinkle 
right hand, pressing your wrist to your side. Let the small 3 the mixture at the top of each layer of butter you add, and 
horn of the bow into the hollow of your right foot, press ; $ when the crock is full, fasten down tightly and exclude the 
the upper part of the bow with your left wrist, and with < air. When required for table, wash and make up into pats 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand slide the string 2 as fresh butter. It is better not to crock winter butter 
% into its place, taking care not to let your other fingers ‘ until July or August. 
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Lemon Pickle:-—Peel six large lemons; cut them in quar- , TABLE RECEIPTS. 
ters, lay them on a dish, and strew over them a half-pound Blackberry Wine—Let the berries be gathered when 
of salt, turning them every day for a week. Then put them } fully ripe, and on adry day. Put them into a tub or cask, 
into a stone jar; add six large cloves of garlic, two ounces ; with the head out, and with a tap fitted near the bottom; 
of horseradish shred very thin; of cloves, mace, nutmeg, pour on them as much boiling water as will cover them, or 
and cayenne each a quarter ounce; two ounces of mustard- $ to six measures of blackberries one of water may be used, 
seeds, bruised and tied up in a bit of thin muslin, and two § As soon as the heat will permit, mash the berries with 
quarts of the best vinegar. Cover the jar and set it ina } your hands until they are well broken, and let them stand 
pan of boiling water; let it boil ten minutes, then set it in $ covered till the pulp rises to the top and forms a crust, 
the oven, or anywhere that it may simmer gently, for two $ $ which it will do in three or four days. Then draw off the 
hours. Keep the jar closely covered, stirring it every day 3 fluid into another vessel, and to every gallon add one pound 
for six weeks, and when settled strain it and bottle for use. : of sugar, mix it well, and put it into a cask to work fora 
Another quart of vinegar may be added to the ingredients, § week or ten days, and throw off any remaining lees, keep. 
and boiled up, which will make a very good pickle for com- } : ing the cask well filled, particularly at the commencement, 
mon purposes, or the lemons may be added to any mixed s When the working has ceased, bung it down, and after six 
pickles. : < or twelve months it may be bottled. 

To Keep Game.—If there be any danger of birds not 3 Two Ways of Using Cold Boiled Fish—1. Take two 
keeping, pick and draw them, wash them well in water, > pounds of cold fish, cut it into very small pieces, scald one 
and rub them with salt. Plunge them singly into a large § $ > pint of milk in a saucepan, mix in enough flour to makea 
saucepan of boiling water, draw them up and down by the § paste, and half a pound of butter; season with pepper and 
legs to let the water pass through them. After they have § salt, and then whip in the yolks of four eggs, one by one; 
been in the water for five minutes, hang them up to dry in § butter a dish, lay in first a layer of fish, then of the paste, 
a cold place, sprinkle them with pepper, and salt well in- § and 60 on to fill the dish. Bake three-quarters of an hour 
side. Before dressing them, they must be again washed. § in @ moderate oven. 2. Cut up a fish in convenient pieces, 
By this means the most delicate birds may be preserved, S and put in a jar a layer of fish, and then spices (pepper, 
with the exception of those which live by suction, as they s cloves, allspice, and mace to taste), until the jar is filled; 
are never drawn; but they may be kept a long time by ; then put in vinegar enough to cover thoroughly. Tiea 
putting lumps of charcoal, or placing a small quantity of } paper tightly over the jar; then spread a paste of flour and 
mould, in muslin bags, in their insides. water over the paper, set it in the oven for eight hours. If 

Ginger Wine.—Take nine gallons of cold water; dissolve ; Tightly done, the bones will be entirely absorbed. It is 
twenty-seven pounds of good, light, raw sugar; put the $ ¢xcellent. 
mixture into a boiler, then add eighteen ounces of the best Carrot Soup.—To seven pints of soft water put one 
ginger, bruised, and the rind of eighteen lemons; boil it : pound of lean beef cut thin, half a pint of split peas, one 
half an hour, skim it well, and let it stand in a cooler until $ large carrot cut into pieces, one or two turnips, some celery, 
blood-warm. Put it in a cask with nine pounds of raisins } and a large onion. Boil all together until the liquor is re 
chopped. Stir all these ingredients together, add a table- $ duced to one-half the quantity, then strain it through a 
spoonfal of yeast, and stir every day for ten days. Then $ coarse hair sieve. Have ready three or four large carrots 
add two and a half ounces of isinglass, dissolved in some of } (half-boiled and then grated fine), put this into the soup; 
the liquor and a quart of the best brandy. Cork it close, } $ boil it with pepper and salt to your taste. Just before it 
and draw off as wanted. 3 gets to the last boil, take a little fresh butter (about the 

To Give to Boards a Beautiful Appearance.—After wash- $ size of a walnut) rubbed in flour, and put it into the soup, 
ing them very nicely with soda and water, by means of a 3 Serve it up with fried bread. If more soup is wanted, all 
brush, wash them with a very large eponge and clean : the ingredients must be doubled, with the exception of the 
water. Both times observe to leave no spot untouched, and } grated carrots; and, if they are large, six will be found 
clean straight up and down, not crossing from board to ; sufficient for 4 good-sized tureen. 
: 
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board; then dry with clean cloths, rubbed hard up and An Economical Dish—And if well-cooked, a pleasant one. 
down in the same way. The floors should not be often } Take three sheeps’ tongues; let them lie in cold water for 
wetted, but very thoroughly when done, and once a week $ two hours, until all the blood has left them; then throw 
dry-rubbed with hot sand and a heavy brush, the right } them into boiling water for a minute, one by one, until 
way of the boards you can remove the hard skin that covers them. Place 
Varnish to make Wood look like Ivory—Take half an { them in a saucepan of lukewarm water; stew them gently 
ounce of isinglass, boiled gently in half a pint of water { for three hours, with three small carrots, two laurel leaves, 
till dissolved; then strain it, and add flake white powder : cloves, a small onion or two, pepper, and salt; cut them in 
till it becomes as white as cream. Give the box or carved ; two lengthways, remove the roots, and serve with a saws 
wood three or four coats of this, letting each coat dry be- } piquante. 
fore the other is put on; then smooth it with a bit of damp § To Mince Beef—Mince the underdone part fine, with 
rag. It has quite the appearance of ivory. If, when mixed, } some of the fat; put into a stewpan a small quantity of 
it looks too white, a few grains of either carmine-white, or } onion, a little water, pepper, and salt; boil it till the onion 
else chrome-yellow, will give it a pink look. Either of these $ is quite soft; then put in a little gravy and the mince. A 
colors improves it. 9 few minutes will dress it, but do not let it boil. Haves 
' Bandoline for the Hair.—Take half an ounce dried quince : : small hot dish with sippets of bread toasted ready, and 
pips, pour on them one pinot of boiling water, and strain $ pour the mince into it. Ifa little acidity is liked, a table 
when cold. Should it not be sufficiently gluti , boil it: spoonful of shalot vinegar may be used instead of the raw 
again, and pour over the pips s second time. Scent with ; onion. 
rose, bergamot, or any other scent. It should be remem- § Mutton Sausages.—Take one pound of underdone leg of 
bered that bandoline is only intended to make the hair lie ‘ $ mutton, six oz. of beef suet, one pint of oysters, two anche 
smoothly, and is not to be used as a pomade. s : vies, and some sweet herbs. Chop all these ingredients 
An Excellent Furniture Polish—Put into a bottle one N fine, and season with mace, pepper, and salt; add one-quat 
pint of linseed oil, half a quartern of spirits of wine, haif § ter pound of grated bread and two well-beaten eggs; mix 
a-quartern of vinegar, and one ounce of butter of antimony. ° s it well and pot it. Use it by rolling into balis a sauseg® 
Mix all] together, and shake the bottle well before using it. 3 shape, and fry them. 
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Knuckle of Veal stewed.—Place your knuckle of veal in , color harmonizing with that of the dress, and the effect 
astewpan; if the knuckle is a very large one, it may be ; 3 will be much improved if edged at each side by narrow. 
divided into two or three pieces for the sake of convenience; : black velvet, or by black braid or soutache. A small sacque 
pat in the pan with it a few blades of mace, a little thyme, ; or mantilla of the same material as the dress should be 
an onion, some whole pepper, a burnt crust of bread, and 3 ° trimmed in corresponding style. 
cover with three to four pints of water; cover down close, ; ; Many of the new silks are of solid colors, that is, without 
and boil; when it has boiled, place it by the side of the } fowers, check, or stripe, though there are also some of the 
fire, and Jet it simmer for at least two hours; keep it hot : latter description. The new shade of blue, called the azu- 
while you strain its liquor; then pour the gravy over it, < line, the various shades of fawn, varying from a yellow 
and. send it to table with a lemon garnish. Or:—Let the § * brown to the lightest shade, new purples and grays, are 
knuckle boil slowly in sufficient water till it is tender; 3 g all fashionable. 
make a sauce of butter and flour, with parsley in it chopped § 3 Among the checks, the Hortense robe is the newest. This 


Gefen alice 0 Lemmon, and garnish tho dish with it. 3 robe consists of a narrow black check on a solid color, such 


$ a8 green, gray, purple, or blue, with six narrow bands, aot 
3 over an inch wide, around the bottom and woven in the 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. S material. 

Fro. 1—Hovsz Dress or AZULINE-BLUE Sixk—Around: We have to record something like a tendency to greater 
the bottom is a fluting of black ribbon. The body and N simplicity in the ornamentation of ladies’ dresses: flounces 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Head- § : for light fancy dresses are much less abundant, and, when 
dress of black velvet and lace. N worn, limited to two or three. Ribbon trimmings, fluted, 

Fic. u.—Hovse-Dress or Gray SILK, SPOTTED WITH > N frilled, and vandyked, are extremely fashionable. The 
Buck.—A heavy black velvet cording passes down the $ skirts of the dresses are still worn long, are very wide, and 
two breadths on each side, as well as around the bottom. 3 are sometimes made to train a little behind. 

The sleeves are also corded with black velvet, and, like the $ BRAIDING seems to be the favorite trimming, not only for 
body, are trimmed with narrow black velvet bows, with a N washed dresses, but also for plain alpacas, foulards, muslin 
steel buckle in the center of each bow. , delains, merinos, and even rich silks. Sometimes the 

Fie. 1.—Tae INDIANA, a dress of the new bright fawn-} braiding design is carried rather high up the skirt, to 
colored foulard silk. It is trimmed around the bottom with : imitate a double skirt ; sometimes up the front en tablier ; 
three ruffles of the silk; and above the ruffles are six rows 3 and, again, a pretty scroll just above the hem. However, 
of dark brown braid. The sleeves, sash, and berthe body 3 braiding is now so fashionable that it matters little how 
correspond with the trimming on the skirt. } the device be arranged, but the paletot, or cnet lf 
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Rie; 1v.—Tue ILLINoIs.—We give a diagram of this dress that is worn with it, must always be ornamented to 
inthis number, page 300. The dress is made of black silk, } Tespond. 
and is trimmed with violet velvet and narrow black gui- Pique dresses, in buff or white, are being made with 
pare lace. The body, high and plain, bas bands of violet 3 short cut-away jackets, little waistcoats, and plain braided 
velvet around the neck, with tabs of the same on the ; skirts. For out-door wear this costume is completed by a 
shoulders, the front, and the back. These tabs are trim- : scarf, braided to correspond, or by a short paletot. 
med with a narrow lace and fastened down at the ends by $ , The Greek pattern still continues one of the favorite de- 
wrather large velvet button. The sleeve, almost tight at : : signs for braiding. Rings interlaced also form @ very 
the shoulder and wide at the elbow, terminates in a cornet 3 pretty and effective, and quickly-executed, braiding pat- 
at the wrist. A shoulder-piece, of velvet, comes down the ° 3 tern; use, in these cases, broad braid for the purpose. 
side of the arm in a point; it is bordered with guipure and $ Several Dresses have been made this season with round 
fastened by a large velvet button. The end of the sleeve ; pelerines in the form of capes. A very elegant dress with 
iseut in points, and these are interlaced with the points of } 3 one of these cape pelerines has been trimmed in a very 
4 velvet wristband turned the opposite way. The velvet ; novel style with narrow black lace edging set on flat and 
Points reach up on the silk, and those of silk come down $ 3 3 ia a foliage design, The edge and front of the skirt, the 
the velvet. These points are bordered with a narrow i pelerine and ends of the sleeves, were all ornamented in 
black guipure, and each of them is fastened down by a $ this style; and the effect on the green silk ix indescribably 
velvet button. The silk skirt is cut in points at bottom, as ; rich and beautiful. Another dress of violet-colored Irish 
shown in the engraving, and as we have explained for the ; poplin has been ornamented in a similar style, but with 
sleeve. A band of violet velvet is cut out in the contrary { black silk braid instead of black edging. 
sense, and the points interlace, bordered with guipure and’ NEARLY ALL Dress SLEEVES THIS SEASON are made with @ 
fastened down by buttons at each point. The bottom of § seam at the elbow, and a turned-back cuff, projecting an 
this velvet band is cut in vandykes as seen in the plate.’ $ inch or two beyond the seam of the sleeve at the bottom. 
Below this band are three narrow flounces of black silk, § * Black lace and lace rosettes are very much used as a sleeve 
fluted and bordered with guipure. A silk sash round the : trimming for silk and grenadine dresses, and silk ruches 
Waist, with long ends hanging down, each of which is trim- } are much in favor for the purpose. 
med with velvet to match the rest of the dress, Self-colored mousseline-de-laine, such as lavender, gray, 
Fie. v.—Tar Vermont.—Dress of dark blue silk. The $ drab, or azuline blue, is being much worn for ladies’ and 
tkirt is trimmed with a series of ruffies put on in half-scal- 3 children’s dresses, This material is now dyed in such beau- 
lope. The scarf mantilla of the same silk is trimmed to § tiful shades, so pure and bright, that, for morning dresses, 
correspond with the skirt. < it has become very popular. It is nice cool wear, and is 
Mio. vi—Tux Kentucky.—A dress of gray silk, trimmed } inexpensive. 
With narrow black velyet, put on in diamond shape. Body; The prettiest and most suitable way of making these 
‘ad sleeves are finished to match the skirt. $ dresses is with a plain or slightly full body (according to 
Gryzrat Remarxs.—Alpaca is now made in a variety of $ the figure), the new bishop sleeve, closed at the wrist, 


hues, and no material is now more generally. adopted. in ° : trimmed with rows of silk ruches, and a pleating of silk 
Plain out-door costume. Dresses of alpaca and foulard are ; ribbon, one and a half to two inches wide, placed quite at 
‘ery simply trimmed, frequently with nothing more than } the bottom of the skirt, below the braid, A pointed silk 
®braid placed just above the hem, and at every half-breadth } $ band in front, and two ends of pinked silk worn behind, 
‘wried up in a fanciful design. The braid should be of a: give a pretty finish to the dress, 
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FASHTONS FOR OCTOBER: 

The garment we saw made in this style was of a pretty { WREATHS FOR THE Harr are now seldom or rarely seen; 
warm shade of fawn or gray, with the quilling rushes, sash, ; flowers are placed in tiny bunches here and there, and, 
and buttons down the front of the body in silk matching; when the hair is much frizzed, have a much prettier ap. 
exactly the,shade of the dress. $ pearance than the large heavy wreaths which have so long 

A New Dress of pale green glace silk has just been made } Continued in favor. 
with nine tiny flounces at the bottom of the skirt, put on; Lona Sprays or Frowsrs, falling on one side, are also 
in three series. Each of the flounces was braided in a ; fashionable; but we are happy to say that the variety of 
small Greek pattern, in narrow black silk braid; and be- } dressing the hair is so great, that no lady need have her 
tween every series of flounces a larger Greek design in ¢ head-dress unbecoming, in order to be in the fashion. 
broader braid was arranged. This skirt is new, and ex- 3 Briaut Coors are now being very much worn for under 
tremely stylish. The sleeves were cut with a seam down < garments, in the shape of Ladies’ Knickerbockers, Flannel 
the back, and were open to the elbow. Two' rows of braided } Petticoats, and Petticoat Bodies, all of which articles are 
frilling were carried round the sleeve and up the opening; ? composed of the most brilliant scarlet flannel. The knick- 
and the third row was continued quite to the top of the erbockers are admirably adapted for the cold weather, as 
sleeve, where. it was put in the armhole. Two long ends of } they are confined just below the knee by a piece of elastic 
silk, also braided, were worn behind, secured to a braided } 7¥” in the hem, and, consequently, are an extremely com- 
band, mado slightly pointed in front, like the Medici cein- fortable and warm article of clothing. Those of our readers 

¢ 





teres: who are fond of gardening, and standing about in the opea 


One or THe Prerrizst Weppina Dresses of the season is * ®*; will find these most judicious things to wear. The 
composed of white tarletane, and has nine narrow flounces, ; scarlet flannel petticoats, which we have just mentioned, 
notched at the edges, and set on in groups of three together. are usually scalloped at the bottom with white wool or 
Each group is separated by a puffing of tarletane, with a $ white purse silk. The silk has the prettiest effect before 
running of white ribbon under it, the ribbon being tied on : being washed, but the wool is the most durable, as it does 
one side in a large bow. The corsage of the dress is low, 8 not discolor in the process of washing. 
and has a berthe formed of puffing and three frills. A ¢ 
plaited chemisette of tarletane, finished at the throat by a 3 : 
ruche, gives to the corsage the same effect as if it were N CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
high, and the dress may be converted into one suitable for $ Fg, 1—A LITTLE GiRL’s DRESS oF BLACK AND Waite 
ball costume by the removal of the berthe and long sleeves. ? Pra S1LK.—The skirt is trimmed with a broad band of 
The coiffure worn with this dress isted of bouquets : Magenta-colored silk, and is edged with a quilling of black 
fully disposed in the hair, and formed of orange blos- } velvet. The body and sleeves correspond with the skirt in 
intermingled with clematis and jasmine. trimming. ‘Thin muslin. under-sleeves and chemisette. 
Snort Pauetot or Sacqve is no longer worn, except } Straw hat trimmed with black velvet, and black and white 
for traveling or to walk in, in the country. A deep, round $ plumes. 
kind of cloak, called the Camail, and long jackets shaped : Fie. 0.—A Litre Grrw’s Dress or Biue Si1x.— Paletot or 
to the waist, are the most fashionable. Braiding is very : coat of gray cloth, trimmed with black velvet. Tudor hat 
much used for these articles. The India cashmere, with 3 bound with blue velvet, and trimmed with blue velvet and 
ifs rich combinations of color, whether in variegated stripes $ white feathers. 
or in fintastic palmettes and arabesques, is an object of } GENERAL REMARKS.—A dress intended for a little girl 
imperishable favor, and is never ont of season or out of about nine years of age is composed of gray foulard. The 
fashion: Shawls of other kinds, however, continue to hold 3 skirt is ornamented with.three narrow flounces set on in 
their place in fashionable favor. Among them may be : plaits, and each headed by a narrow row of black velvet. 
named those of black cashmere, or ted with silk em- ? The corsage, plain and square, has a berthe edged with a 
broidery, trimmed with black guipure or edged with broad 3 frill. This berthe is in the form of a fichu, having long 
bands of velvet, moire, or quilted silk. Shawls of black or } ends crossed in front, and then passed under the arms, and 
violet cashmere, without embroidery, and edged with a 3 are linked one in the other at the back of the waist. Sleeves 
band of quilted silk, are very generally adopted in Paris g short, and finished at the lower part of the arm by two 
for plain walking dress. Many ladies are likewise seen } narrow frills. Chemisette and long under-sleeves of white 
with shawls of black silk lined and quilted, and edged with 3 muslin plaited a la Suisse. The under-sleeves, which are 
velvet or guipure. It is scarcely necessary to observe that H finished at the ends by a quilling of white muslin anda 
these are merely half-shawls, or, as the French term them, } narrow band of black velvet, are sufficiently wide for the 
pointes. $ hand to pass through. A narrow band of black velvet on 
Bowers are varying in the shape and style of trimming; 3 the upper edge of the chemisette passes round the throat, 
they are not so high, but will be worn more bent down in $ Another little dress of violet silk has, near the edge of the 
the front, and we have seen some from Paris trimmed at $ skirt; a band of black velvet. The corsage, plain, low, and 
the sides instead of the top. Some véry stylish-looking $ square, is edged with a band of black velvet, and a ceinture 
straw bonnets have only a very broad ribbon crossing of velvet, with long flowing ends, is fastened behind. The 
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plainly over the crown, the ribbon being edged with a very $ sleeves are demi-long. They are open at the ends, and 
narrow ribbon quilled on each side. Feathers are also a ¢ have revers edged with velvet. Swiss chemisette and un- 
great deal worn on straw bonnets. Trimming is less } der-sleeves, both of white muslin. 
abundant than it has been. $ Some of the fashionable costumes for little boys consist 

Heap-Dresses are, to a certain extent, disappearing, un- } of a loose jacket and trousers of pique trimmed with braid, 
less for full evening toilet, and combs, secured in massive § or of cashmere or cloth of some light kind trimmed with 
plaits behind, seem to have taken their place. These ° grelote.. A costume prepared féraalittle boy of three is 
combs are now made in such variety that no lady will find 3 formed of a short skirt of d with very narrow 
any difficulty in getting one to suit the color of her hair. > black stripes, and a Garibaldi s! of cérh-color cashmere. 
Combs, with tortoise-shell knobs, and elaborate steel, gilt, ° On the lower part of the skirt there are two-bands of cerise- 
and silver tops, are amongst the most fashionable kinds; $ color cashmere, one broader than the other, the broad band 
and these tops are now made with a hinge on one side, so ° being ornamented with black braid set on in the Grec7ue 
that they may be pressed closely against the plait, or stand $ pattern. White trousers reaching a little below the skirt 
out a little, whichever the wearer may prefer. afe edged with a plaited frill. 
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SMOKING CAP—IN APPLIQUE. 











THE MORNING RIDE, 
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NEW STITCH IN CROCHET: THE NET STITCH. 
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THE MARIANA. 
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THERE IS NO GNE LIKE A MOTHER. 


BY SEP. WINNER. 
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1. When the heart is sad and lonely, And the mind is fill’d with eare, 
2. Should our faith in friends be shaken ; Let us wan - der where we will, 
3. Ob the heart may have its pleasures, Andthe soul may have its rest, 
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THERE IS NO ONE LIKE A MOTHER, 





For the wea-ry soul to bear: Then should we try to 
Her love is like none 


Ah! nev - ef can an- 


is a burden on-ly, 
feel as if for - sak - en, Thereis one to love us still. 
all our dearest treasures, ls a mother's love the best. 














mother, In that 
mother, Ev -er 


other, How ever our fate be cast, For there’s no one like a 
mother, And we 


other, Her place in life supply, For there’s no one likea 
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smother The spell, beyund our pow’r, Peeve te is no onelikea 
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one likea mother, In that dark and cheerless hour. 
mother, Ev-er faith - ful to the last. 
mother, Andwe dread to see her die. 


“a 


dark and hour; There is po 
faith - fulto the last, Forthere’sno onelikea 
dread to see her die, Forthere’s ao one likea 
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FULL CIRCULAR CLOAK, 

















